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Number 5. Facts About Wage Earners. By 
Mary Van Kleeck. 


A series of 17 diagrams and _ statistical 
tables, based upon material in the United 
States Census, with a brief introductory 
text. _ Prepared for use in the course 
on Industrial Conditions in the School of 
Philanthropy, and adapted to class-room 
work in colleges and elsewhere in connec- 
tionwith the discussion of labor problems. 


40 pp. 25 cents. 
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planatory text. 
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Mattresses last longer—are sweeter and 
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QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


Conscientiously and expertly made of 
two. pieces of heavy bleached white 
muslin—both sides quilted—with dainty 
snow white wadding of the best grade 
between. Soft, springy, sanitary. 


They can be washed easily without los- 
ing their light, fluffy texture or their 
attractive whiteness. 


Mothers readily appreciate their useful- 
ness—they keep babies’ cribs absolutely 
dry and sanitary. They are made in all 
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The GIST of IT— 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK was the traffic 
cop Taboo on the narrow path, keeping 
the people moving on when some there 
were who would loiter and look in shop 
windows. He did largely what all the rest 
of us think and what we are, says John 
Collier, the embodiment of middle class lib- 
eralism with its fiat modesty. Page 127. 


A MOVEMENT’S afoot for the sub- 

merged peoples of Europe to have 
their day at the conference of powers 
which settles the war. Page 121. 


WHEN the University of Pennsylvania 

dismissed Scott Nearing two ques- 
tions were raised for the American people 
to answer: What shall be the college pro- 
fessor’s tenure of office and by whom shall 
he be dismissed? Page 131. 


A WOMAN physician of Holland writes 
on birth control. Page 142. 


"THE story of West Chester’s playgrounds 

is a happy story of discontent, writes 
Miss Baldwin. The playground in a grove 
is the fruitful growth of the days of the 
Gay street gang when the grown-ups built 
on the vacant lots and pushed the children 
into the streets, then filled the streets with 
traffic and pushed them off to nowhere at 
all. Page 139. 


‘THE Rockefeller plan for friendly in- 

dustrial relations in Colorado discussed 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., John R. Law- 
son, the strike leader, and J. E. Williams, 
one of the most successful industrial medi- 
ators. The two latter agree in phophesying 
it will not work. Page 143. 


THE Chinese character for tuberculosis 

is not T. B. but the methods of popular 
education on preventing it are identical. 
Page 125. 


D8. GOLDWATER has left the New 

York city Department of Health with 
a record of substantial achievements to his 
credit. Page 126. 


THE safety movement has grown from a 

tiny start in one industry five years 
ago to a national organization representing 
nine distinct industries with many branches. 
Safety men will have nothing to do with 
alcohol, even at their own banquet. Page 
122. 


ILK drivers for a New York concern 
are striking for one day of rest in 
31. Page 121. 


[TALY, too, takes a crack at alcohol, al- 
ready staggering from many blows, in 
one of the popular leaflets which are a 
part of the campaign of hygiene for both 
soldiers and stay-at-homes. Page 126. 


AT. the annual meeting of Survey Asso- 

ciates, Inc., with Edward W. Frost of Mil- 
waukee in the chair, the four directors 
whose term of office expired were re- 
elected: Jane Addams, Robert W. deForest, 
Julian W. Mack and Frank Tucker. THE 
Survey’s annual report will be published in 
next week’s issue. 


America’s Future 
Foreign Policy 


November 8-2] 


TEN AFTERNOON LECTURES AT 70 FIFTH AVE. 
Beginning at 4:30 


Course Ticket: Three Dollars 
(Two Dollars to Members of the Party) 


FREE PUBLIC FORUM AT COOPER UNION 
Beginning at 8:15 
PURPOSE OF LECTURES AND FORUM: 


The afternoon lectures will be conducted as a 
university course; each lecture to be followed by 
discussion. Courses of reading will be outlined, 
and a special library will be available. 


The Cooper Union meetings will offer a chance 
for public discussion of the urgent questions 
involved in America’s foreign policy. At the 
end of each address well-known men ard women 
of differing opinions will open the discussion. 


Among the lecturers are: Prof. Edward W. 
Krehbiel, Norman Angell, Hamilton Holt, Prof. 
Wm.1. Hull, Frederic C. Howe, Congressman 
Clyde H. Tavenner, David Starr Jordan, Dr. 
Toyokichit Iy:naco, Max Eastman. 


Under the Direction of the 
WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY 
553 Fifth Avenue 23 New York City 


The High Cost of Living 
[es increasingly high cost of living can be re- 


duced at once only by the application of 

Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 

The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 


school, ‘“The Profession of Home-Making,”” will be sent 
on request. Address a postcard or note—A. S.H. E 


519 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill 


Mise Conference for 
Social Welfare 


MARSHALL, MO. 


November 14, 15, 16, 1915 


ALL SOCIAL WORKERS IN MISSOURI 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


For further information address Miss Frances 
Wilson, Assistant Secretary, Marshall, Mo. 
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: Faney Table Linens 
at Mic Cutcheon’s 


We are now showing a very complete assortment of fancy Linens, comprising 
Luncheon Sets, Centrepieces, Tray Cloths (oval and oblong), Dressing Table, 
Bureauand Buffet Scarfs, Tea Cloths and Napkins, Luncheon and Dinner 
Cloths. 

These may be had with Madeira, Irish and Chinese Embroidery, Italian Cut 
Work, and Filet Lace, French Creponne Lace, Mosaic Openwork, Sicilian Cut 
Work, Appenzelle Openwork and Embroidery. 


Luncheon Sets—a good variety ol tele ki cee a and Square. $2.30 
designs are shown in the new Luncheon Sets, Aes 

eeicistine of Table Runner and twelve Place Round Scalloped Damask 
Mats, $30.25 to 150.00 set. Cloths—,2 inches, 80 inches and 90 inches, 


F $5.75 to 17.50 each. Scalloped Napkins to 
Round Lace Cloths—y2 inch, 90 natch, $8.50 to 21.00 dozen. 


pets 108 inch and 126 inch, $40.00 to 350.00 Tea Napkins—$3.00 in beodaren: 
a Centrepieces—zo, 24, 27, 30 inches in 
Square and Oblong Lace diameter. $1.25 to x25.00 each. 
Cloths— 2x72 to goxro8 inches, $37.50 to Scarfs—12x36inches to» 
350.00 each. 22x90 inches, $1.50 to 135.00 B® 
each. “ie 
Tray Cloths—sxsoinchesandallsizes Luncheon Sets— 

up to 20x30 inches, 20c. to $17.50 each. 25 pieces, $8.25 to 375.00 Set 
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Mail Orders receive our prompt attention, 


Diet and Digestion 


Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills they lead to are so common and cause so much 
needless pain and suffering, that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has written a book, telling how such 
disorders may be avoided. Dr. Kellogg is the great authority on diet and digestion. For nearly 
forty years, he has been Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, where he has had op- 
portunity to observe, treat and prescribe for thousands of cases of Indigestion, Constipation and 
the more serious ills they lead to. What Dr. Kellogg tells you, therefore, is the result of experience. 
He deals wi.h facts—mot theory. His new book is called *‘Colon Hygiene” and, in it, he tells you 
of digestive disorders, their causes and natural methods for their relief which you may apply right 
in your own home. Nearly 400 pages, with many illustrations, diet tables and instructions for 
exercise, rest and sleep. Price only $2. fostpaid in the U.S. Order today. You take no,risk. 
lf you are not entirely satisfied, return book at once for prompt refund. Send order to— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. :: 2611 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The American Journal of Sociology Boston School of 
Edited by Albion W.. Small Social Science 


For twenty years the American Journal of 
Socielogy has been publishing contributions of Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple 
fundamental importance in the study of society. 
They cover the field of social science, are writ- 
ten by leading investigators, and are without 


Monday Evening Lectures at 10 cents. 


partisan bias. Speakers of Highest Authority, Music 
In addition to the regular contributions and and Debate. Evening classes in Sociol- 
signed book reviews, each issue contains logical ogy —15 cents admission. 
literature and brief digests of important papers Recs Tae : : 
in American and foreign social science journals. For list, inquire of Miss Louise Adams 
$2.00 a year; issued bimonthly Grout, 154 Newbury Street, Besten, or at 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Ill. Class Room, 709 Tremont Temple. 
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American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


“THE LOGICAL 


BASIS OF PEACE” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address Firsr 
Cuurcu, Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


leaf binder, made with board sides. It is covered with stout buckram, 
THE SURVEY stamped in gold letters both on the back and on the 
Y OUR side. Put in each issue as received. It does not mutilate issues, which 


BI N D The Suvey may be kept for permanent, ready reference in a special loose 


may easily be removed and reinserted. 
At the end of each six months an index will be sent to you and the vol- 
ume will then be ready for a permanent place in your library. 


ISSUES Price Postpaid $1. 


THE SURVEY - - 105 East 22d Street, New York 
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RST CONGRESS OF A SUB- 
MERGED PEOPLE 


THE vaAST FUND of idealism re- 
leased by war, of which Jane Addams 
has written on another page, was con- 
cretely demonstrated in a cheering, hat- 
waving half thousand brawny young 
workingmen who almost raised the low 
roof of old Cooper Union in New York 
city last Saturday afternoon. 

The meeting was the first Congress of 
Ukrainians ever held in the United 
States. The delegates, 507 in all, repre- 
sented the 410 societies “composed of 
naturalized American citizens and of 
men and women about to become Ameri- 
can citizens’ who comprise practically 
all of the half million Ukrainians in 
this country. And the shouting was a 
thundering affirmative vote for a resolu- 
tion demanding that the submerged 
races, the smothered folk, of Europe be 
given their day at the congress which 
shall settle the war. 

Following a preface in which the 
Ukrainians “declare their allegiance to 
this republic and pledge it their undi- 
vided support in peace and war,” Presi- 
dent Wilson is called upon to present 
their case to the conference of powers 
on these grounds: 


“Imbued with the spirit of. American 
democracy and believing in equality of 
man and woman in political and civil 
matters, having learned of the oppor- 
tunities, afforded by the American insti- 
tutions this congress proclaims 
the right to democracy and autonomy 
for all nationalities in Europe now the 
object of contest in war. 


“The above organization, composed of 
men and women who come from 
Ukraine, knowing the conditions prevail- 
ing in their motherland, naturally hope 
that when time of peace will come, their 
nationality will also be afforded democ- 
racy and autonomy. 

“For the reason stated above they de- 
mand for their brethren in Europe the 
establishment of an independent Ukrain- 
ian state which should comprise the 
Ukrainians now inhabiting the countries 
of eastern Europe,” 

A bit laier a thick-set, bearded man 
stood on the platform where Lincoln 
spoke—the platform which for genera- 
tions has been hospitably open to every 
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sort of protest—and spoke to them in 
rolling impetuous sentences of the Polish 
tongue which is the lingua franca of the 
Slavic East. All through he had his 
audience with him, admiring and eagerly 
applauding. But at one point the whole 
hall broke forth and would not down. 

“What does he say?” asked the half 
dozen native-born who were present. 

“He says,’ was the reply, “that 
Ukrainia cannot be free alone; that un- 
til all the submerged peoples of Europe 
are free none will be really free, and 
the Ukrainians must help the others to 
their freedom.” 

The speaker was not a Ukrainian, but 
John Szlupas, M.D., president of the 
Lithuanian Autonomy Fund, which is as 
close kin to the meeting in purpose as the 
Lithuanians are in race. Its claims have 
been set forth in a volume published by 
Dr. Szlupas. 

And following Dr. Szlupas was Simon 
O. Pollock, a New York lawyer, who 
recalled with feeling some years of his 
childhood spent in the Ukraine. _ De- 
claring this the first congress of a sub- 
merged people, he prophesied similar 
meetings of the other stifled races who 
are fighting in all armies, ravaged by 
every conqueror and, in peace as well 
as war, oppressed by all tyrants. 

It was perfectly cledr that the promise 
of both Czar and Kaiser of an autono- 
mous Poland was no promise at all to 
these men. For while they have no love 
of kings, the oppression they feel most 
is that of the Polish nobles, their over- 
lords in both Russia and Austria. They 
are insistent in pointing out that, though 
called Little Russians, they are as dif- 
ferent from the Russians as are the Bul- 
gars. 

Their case was set forth in English 
for Americans by the Rev. Bychynsky, a 
Presbyterian minister of Pittsburgh, and, 
in a volume by eight contributors pub- 
lished for the occasion. There are al- 
most 35,000,000 Ukrainians all told, 
mostly in Russia, occupying a territory 
larger than France. With no aristocracy 
and no middle class, they are a peasant 
race of ancient civilization, democratic 
in spirit, with a rich social life expressed 
in many forms of co-operative enter- 
prise. 
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STRIKE FOR ONE DAY OFF A 
MONTH 


ASKING FoR half as much rest 
a month as is given the horses they 
drive, and for other ameliorations in 
what they declare is one of the most 
body-wracking occupations in New York 
city, a number of milk wagon drivers of 
the Sheffield Farms-Slawson-Decker 
Company have been on strike for ten 
weeks. 

The men are demanding one day of 
rest a month. Their horses, they de- 
clare, are given two days a month, some 
of the more valuable animals three or 
four. They are asking also for the 
abolition of the one-dollar fine for com- 
ing late to work, for no discharge with- 
out good cause, and for no discrimina- 
tion for belonging to a union. They 
do not demand the closed shop. 

Back of the strike of these men is an 
almost unknown story of supplying a 
city with its milk for breakfast. At 
present the drivers of the Sheffield com- 
pany, one of the largest distributors of 
milk in the metropolitan district, work 
365 days a year. They are given no 
vacations. One of them, Samuel Gettle- 
man, declares that he was refused a 
night off on Christmas Eve, 1913, for 
the purpose of getting married. J. 
Deutsch says he was treated similarly 
when married on Washington’s birthday 
this year. Drivers of milk wagons are 
excepted from the state law requiring 
employers to give their men one day of 
rest in seven. 

“A day’s work,” said one of the strik- 
ers, who was corroborated by his fel- 
lows, ‘is from twelve to eighteen hours.’ 
Each driver has five jobs: he delivers 
his milk, collects bottles, collects bills, 
canvasses his route for trade, and keeps 
his own books. 

“We begin delivery between 2:30 and 
4:30 in the morning, depending on the 
length of our routes. If we punch the 
clock one minute after 4:30, we are fined 
a dollar. Delivery takes till breakfast. 
We eat in restaurants on our routes. 
Then we go over the route again and 
collect empty bottles. This takes two 
or three hours. Then, if it is Monday, 
Tuesday or Wednesday, we collect the 
week’s bills. We are supposed to do 
all the collecting on these three days. 
If it is Fhursday, Friday or Saturday 
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we solicit business ‘instead of collecting ; 
but there are always bills hanging over 
on these days, too. 


“After collecting or canvassing we go 
to the depot-to unload. Probably there 
will be fifty to a hundred wagons ahead 
of you. I have waited two hours before 
I could unload. Then we unharness our 
horses and. go into the office. Before 
we go home we have to enter every de- 
livery and every collection in a book. 
This takes an hour. Then we turn in 


our money and again often have to wait 


in line. It is 7 o’clock before most of 
us get home the trst three days in the 
week. The last three, it is 2 or 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Sundays we get home 
earlier, but we have to spend Sunday 
afternoons making out our bills for next 
week’s collection. 

“Delivering milk for four or five 
hours, let me tell you, is no cinch. Did 
you ever carry a server of milk? It 
holds ten quart bottles and each bottle 
weighs four pounds and a half. Some- 
times we carry two Servers, or maybe 
some extra bottles under our arms or 
in our pockets. I suppose we carry on 
an average seventy pounds into every 
house we enter. And we average 300 
customers to.a route. By the time you’ve 
gone up four or five flights of stairs, 
down into cellars and across roofs to 
serve 300 customers, with seventy 
pounds on you, you know you’ve been 
doing something. 

“You don’t last long at this business. 
It takes the youth out of you quick. 
How many middle-aged men do you see 
on milk wagons? If you don’t get one 
thing, it’s another—rheumatism, bad 
heart, rupture. There’s hardly a one of 
us that can’t show a bad scar from 
broken bottles. I myself have got flat 
foot. I couldn’t pass a civil service ex- 
amination, because I tried.” 


The strike began ten weeks ago when 
fifteen drivers met in a moving picture 
theater to discuss conditions. They de- 
cided to send a committee to wait on the 
president of the company, Loton Horton. 
According to the men, one of their num- 
ber “squealed.” Next day, they declare, 
all fifteen were discharged. 

Thereupon 300 of the 600 drivers in 
Greater New York struck. They organ- 
ized the New York Retail Milk Drivers’ 
Union and affiliated themselves with the 
United Hebrew Trades. A _ house-to- 
house canvass of their routes was be- 
gun to induce customers to patronize 
other companies. After four days a set- 
tlement committee went to President 
Horton and stated their demands. Mr. 
Horton refused to recognize the union 
and the committee left. A second com- 
mittee, calling on him three weeks ago, 
received a similar refusal. 

The men have continued their efforts 
to extend the strike and alienate cus- 
tomers. They have had almost no pub- 
licity, the New York Call, a Socialist 
daily, being the only paper printed in 
English to give them space. They claim 
700 members for their union and say 
that 150 Sheffield employes are now on 
strike. They raised $300 the other night 


by selling tickets to a theater perform- 
ance. 

Other milk companies, they declare, 
have granted the union demands with- 
out a walk-out, and three are about 
ready to sign a recognition of the union. 

President Horton, when seen by a 
representative of THE SuRvEy, repeated 
that he would never recognize the driv- 
ers’ union, and belittled the importance 
of the strike, declaring that not more 
than thirty men were now out. The 
strike had cost the company, he said, 
between 5,000 and 7,000 quarts of milk 
a day, out of a total business of 350,000 
quarts. He admitted that detectives em- 
ployed by the company were watching 
the strikers day and night, but declared 
that the question as to how many de- 
tectives were hired was impertinent. 

Mr. Horton said that when Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Company recently 
granted one day of rest a month to its 
drivers, he took this question up with 
his own board of directors. He told the 
directors that one day a month seemed 
to him too little to be of any value to 
the men and that summer vacations 
would be better. The board thereupon 
provided that after January 1, 1916, all 
drivers who had been with the company 
one year should have a week’s vacation 
with pay, and those who had been with it 
five years should have two weeks. 

“When my men asked me if I would 
let some of ’em have a day a month in- 
stead,” said Mr. Horton, “I told them 
‘No, I’d do as I damn please.’” 

In a letter to THE Survey, Mr. Hor- 
ton elaborated his interview, declaring 
that the one-dollar fine has been im- 
posed in only two of the company’s thir- 
teen districts, and that it was instituted 
merely to save “the jobs of two or three 
of the older men in our employ in those 
divisions, who persisted in reporting so 
late that they could not properly serve 
their routes, and the money was returned 
to them if they reported on time, which 
was 4:30 a.m., for thirty days.” 


Mr. Horton pointed out that he, and 
the presidents of two other large milk 
companies of New York and “the prin- 
cipal officers and best paid men in our 
employ commenced work in the milk 
business as milk drivers.” He says 
further: 


“As in every other business involving 
service to the public the hours of work 
vary, but it is a misstatement to say 
that a day’s work consists of from 
twelve to eighteen hours. It is a fact 
that at 2 o’clock on the day this letter 
is written every man at the 57th street 
branch had booked in and had left for 
home. This is not an uncommon occur- 
rence; in fact, it is general during the 
latter part of the week. If during these 
days the men so solicit, their work in 
this respect is recognized by commission 
payments, which increases their weekly 
wages. 

“All of our bookkeepers, who are 
necessary for booking, leave the office at 
1 o’clock on Saturdays in July and 
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August. Our closing time is 5:30 eve | hie 4 
evening for our othce employes, so th i 
the statement that most of the men fe | f 
Bey 


until 7 o’clock is not true or never has} 
been true.” : 
This letter was written on Friday.» 
The men themselves say that on that day} 
they get home at “2 or 3 o'clock.” i, 
The wages of Snetneld drivers run as 
follows: for the urst six months of em- |! 
ployment, $16 a week; for the next year, }, 
$17; for the next year and a half, $18; || 
for the next two years, $19; for the next | 
year, $20; thereafter, $21. In addition, . 
the men are paid commissions on new 
business secured by them. ¥ 
The men contribute fifty cents a week | 
to the funds of: the Sheffield Farms , 
Benevolent Association. This is sub- 
tracted from their wages before they 
are paid; often they are not asked, the 
men declare, whether they want to make | 
this contribution. Before the workmen’s | 
compensation law was passed, they were | 
allowed $10 a week for ten weeks if 
sick or injured. Now, they say, they }. 
are given $10 a week for only two weeks |}. 
if injured. 
In 1908 the drivers of milk wagons | 
went on strike and secured an increase || 
in wages but not recognition of the | 
union. An attempt to unionize by the || 
drivers of the McDermott Dairy Com- | 
pany failed three years ago. 


PREAD OF THE SAFETY MOVE- 
MENT 


THE GROWTH of the safety move- 
ment since its beginning about five 
years ago with the electrical engineers 
in the steel-industry, was marked by the 
number of industries represented at the 
fourth annual congress of the National 
Safety Council in Philadelphia, October 
19-21. Men from no less than nine dis- 
tinct industries, including mining, rail- 
roads, public utilities, foundries, laun- 
dries, wood-working establishments and 
cement, paper, and textile mills held 
separate sectional meetings to discuss 
the detailed technical problems that they 
have to meet. Beside these there was a 
section on safeguarding machinery, and 
a medical section that held largely at- 
tended meetings. 

Another interesting feature was the 
attitude of the congress toward the 
liquor question. The safety movement 
seems to be taking very seriously the 
relation of intoxicants to work-acci- 
dents. One delegate told of a “Water- 
wagon Club” organized in an Ohio fac- 
tory. About half the employes joined 
the club. 

During the year following its or- 
ganization there were forty-three seri- 
ous accidents among members of the 
club, and over a hundred among non- 
members. If the water-wagon men had 
been injured in tne same ratio as the 
others, there would have been one hun- 
dred and one serious accidents among 
them instead of forty-three. So com- 
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pletely do the safety men disapprove of 
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the use of intoxicants that they not 
only refused John Barleycorn a ticket 
to their banquet but they had printed on 
the program, “No alcoholic liquors will 
be served.” 


| Emphasis was laid on the duty of the 

state to safeguard its citizens. “The 
‘business of government,” said Governor 
| Brumbaugh, “is to make it easy for the 
‘people to keep strong and well.’ The 
eee pointed to the recently adopted 
‘compensation law in Pennsylvania as a 
[step in that direction, a sentiment that 
| was echoed by Edson S. Lott, of the 
United States Casualty Company of 
| New York, when he arose to speak. 
| ‘A compensation law,” said Mr. Lott, 
_ “is in these days one of the tests by 
| which men judge the social status of the 
_ state.” 


The broadest possible extension of 
| the safety movement was suggested by 
Mayor Blankenburg when he said: “I 
| believe if you make a success of this 
| movement in America it will not be 
long until we shall have an international 
safety council that shall have as its end 
the prevention of war.” 


Keen interest in medical supervision 
| was manifested by the large number of 
delegates who attended the meeting de- 
voted to that subject. It was evident 
from the papers read that there is a 
rapidly increasing tendency to insist on 
physical examinations of all applying 
for work, especially in states which have 
| passed workmen’s compensation laws. 
| There was much discussion over the 
unfit who are weeded out by this pro- 
cess and it is a significant sign of the 
times that practically all of the speak- 
' ers advocated state insurance against 
sickness and old age. 


Dr. Alice Hamilton pointed out that 
placing the examination in the hands of 
_ state or municipal health departments 
would go far toward removing the ob- 
jection that labor men now have to- 
ward physical examinations. She said 
that workingmen are suspicious of com- 
pany physicians and consider that the 
examination is only to protect the in- 
terests*of the employer. They also see 
in the practice an opportunity to weed 
out union men. 


Most interesting of all the meetings 
in some respects was the final general 
discussion attended by all the delegates, 
each of whom was allowed three min- 
utes to express his views as to how to 
start a safety campaign and how to get 
managers and men alike interested in 
the question. Whether the management 
can be convinced on humane grounds or 
whether it has to be shown cost-sheets, 
were among the questions. The pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that while 
the managers are as humane as any- 
body, it is as well to get their attention 
by showing them how money can be 
saved by taking precautionary measures 
to avoid accidents. 


TO WURK 


IF you Hap ten million dollars to 
give for charitable purposes, what would 
you do with it? Easy! Id give it for 
an institution for orphan girls. 

So Robert N. Carson of Philadelphia 
thought when he left a fund which 
amounts to $3,500,000 for orphan girls, 
six to ten years of age who have lost 
both father and mother. 

So Charles E. Ellis of Philadelphia 
thought when he left a fund which 
amounts to $4,500,000 for fatherless girls 
under thirteen. 

So John Edgar Thomson thought 
when he left a fund which amounts to 
$1,800,000 for girls whose fathers were 
killed in the discharge of their duties. 

So Eliza Howard Burd thought when 
she left a fund which amounts to $709,- 
000 for orphan girls of legitimate birth, 
four to eight years old. 

These four foundations amount to 
$10,500,000. Only the Burd School has 
any buildings and they propose to 
abandon their present plant and. build 
entirely new. 

Here were ten million dollars of new 
money in and around Philadelphia, to 
be used for girls, in addition to ten 
millions more invested in institutions 
already established. The question was, 
how to put this sum to work. 

The trustees of Carson College for 
Orphan Girls found themselves hedged 
in by the provisions of Mr. Carson’s 
will which provided. that the college 
should receive “poor white healthy 
girls,” both parents dead, not under six 
or over ten years, not coming from any 
other institution, and legally surrender- 
ed by guardians, relatives or public au- 
thorities. The trustees discovered that 
it would be difficult to carry on the 
“college’”’ under these restrictions. They, 
therefore, sought the advice of the De- 
partment of Child-helping of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

The department brought about a con- 
sultation with the authorities of Charles 
E. Ellis College, which resulted in an 
agreement to co-ordinate and harmonize 
their work, and a call for a conference 
of vocational and educational authori- 
ties to consider their situation and ad- 
vise them. With these experts, called 
from several states, met Gov. M. G. 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania, and two 
representatives of the federal govern- 
ment—P. P. Claxton, commissioner of 
education, and Julia C. Lathrop, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. It was quick- 
ly and clearly brought out that the full 
orphan is a small factor in Philadel- 
phia’s problem of dependent children, as 
only about 10 per cent of orphanage 
children and about 2 per cent of chil- 
dren placed out have lost both parents; 
while 29 existing institutions have terms 
of admission almost identical with the 
two proposed “colleges.” 

Representatives of local institutions 
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caring for girls of like classes with 
those included in the plans of the two 
new institutions described to the con- 
ference their facilities for the vocation- 
al education of girls. It was apparent 
that not more than two or three of them 
had any adequate plans or machinery 
for the vocational education of the older 
girls under their care. 

It was generally agreed that the 
problem must be largely vocational; 
that the work of all the institutions in 
Pennsylvania which care for girls ought 
to be considered together and that an 
effort should be made to co-ordinate and 
harmonize their vocational work; that 
the classes of girls admissible should be 
enlarged so as to include not only girls 
who had lost one or both parents by 
death, but also those who were practi- 
cally orphans through the desertion, un- 
faithfulness or incompetency of their 
natural-parents. J. Prentice Murphy of 
Boston and L. B. Bernstein of New 
York urged that the two colleges should 
not confine themselves to the institu- 
tional method but should find ways to 
avail themselves of foster homes. 


A committee on conclusions, consist- 
ing of Dr. John C. Frazee, Martha P. 
Falconer, Laura D. Gill, Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart and Bromley Wharton, 
summed up the results of the conference. 
They commended the course of the trus- 
tees in their preliminary study and 
urged its continuance, advising them to 
erect no buildings until a definite pro- 
gram had been determined. They called 
attention to the fact that there are no 
women on either board of trustees. 
They advised that the two “colleges” be 
looked upon as homes, where the girls 
will receive such teaching as cannot 
otherwise be provided. They advised 
that, so far as possible, the girls be 
linked with the outer world by being 
sent to the public schools, and later on 
to trade schools; and that they ought to 
have a basal education in literature and 
art. 

It was suggested that they be given 
the kind of domestic training they would 
get in a good home and as much free 
outdoor life as possible, with some in- 
struction in gardening and poultry-rais- 
ing. It was recommended also that each 
girl should have at least two years’ vo- 
cational education specialized to the oc- 
cupation which she expects to enter. 

The conference discussed the possi- 
bility of co-ordinating the work of all 
the institutions for girls. Carson and 
Ellis institutions are to be located near 
Philadelphia. A suggestion which was 
very favorably received proposed that 
these institutions erect and maintain a 
joint industrial training plant some- 
where in the city, for the vocational in- 
struction of their older girls; and that, 
if possible, this plant be made a sort of 
industrial university, open to the older 
girls of practically all the child-caring 
institutions of Philadelphia and vicinity. 


S TO SCHOOL DESKS, SPINES 
A AND BYE-STRAIN 

To THE orFice of Dr. E. A. Rosen- 
berg, district diagnostician of the New 
York Department of Health, came a boy 
of twelve years, small for his age, and 
of poor muscular development. He had 
a distinct lateral curvature of the spine, 
and a perceptible degree of myopia 
(short-sightedness ). 

Three years before, the boy had shown 
on examination no spinal curvature, and 
his vision was then normal. Meantime, 
he had been at school. Was there a 
causal relationship between that fact 
and his present condition? Dr. Rosen- 
berg’s conviction is that just such a 
causal relationship did exist in this case, 
and does in many others. 

He visited certain newly built schools 
in New York and noted attentively the 
conditions of seating and lighting. These 
schools he found equipped with desks 
and chairs adjustable for height,—but 
none of the teachers questioned knew 
this fact, and no adjustment of the furni- 
ture had been made, such as to allow 
the smallest children to have the lowest 
desks in the front row. The teachers 
urged the children to “sit up straight” 
while a photograph was being taken; 
but Dr. Rosenberg noticed that after a 
moment in a strained, stiffly-erect posi- 
tion, the children relapsed into the accus- 
tomed slouch, bending to bring the eyes 
nearer to a book, or holding the feet 
and knees sideways for room and so 
twisting the body at the waist. 


Dr. Rosenberg followed his report of 
this investigation with the recommenda- 
tions that teachers be required to make 
practical use of their knowledge regard- 
ing proper posture; that the Board of 
Education issue orders to have seats ad- 
justed at the opening of every term and 
as often thereafter as necessary; that 
medical inspectors of schools extend 
their supervision to conditions which 
must create defeat, instead of only 
remedying the defects thus created. 

The physiological facts back of such 
results Dr. Rosenberg gives as follows: 


“cc 


Congenital myopia does not occur. 
Newly born children are practically al- 
ways hypermetropic.... It has been 
proven. that acquired myopia is almost 
exclusively found in individuals who are 
compelled to over-exert their eyes by 
continual near vision. Other factors to 
be reckoned with are: : 

“A. Predisposition, probably ana- 
tomic peculiarities inthe structure of 
the eyeball. 

“B. Conditions which compel the 
eyes to over-accommodate and over-con- 
verge. That is, where the printed page 
or work is continuously held too close to 
the eye.” 

Dr. Rosenberg’s report and recom- 
mendations are endorsed by a special 
committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. The committee refers to an 
analysis of over 200,000 published ex- 


aminations of students’ eyes, in which 
it was shown that “myopia, extremely 


‘rare or entirely absent before the be- 


ginning of the educational process, was 
found to advance steadily in percentage 
with the pupils’ progress in school.” 

In 1897, St. Petersburg pupils showed 
13.6 per cent of myopia in the first 
grade, and 42.8 in the eighth; Philadel- 
phia figures are 4.27 per cent of myopia 
at eight years of age, and 19.33 at seven- 
teen; village schools in Germany showed 
1.4 per cent in village schools, 26.2 in 
gymnasia (high schools), and 59.5 in 
universities. 


OY SCOUTS SAY THEY ARE 
NOT ANTI-MILITARY 


For YEARS PAST Officials of the 
Boy Scouts of America have defended 
themselves against charges that they 
give military training to boys and tend 
to foster a military spirit. So success- 
ful has been their defense that, in this 
war year, they have had to issue an an- 
nouncement that they are not anti- 
military. 

The question whether or not the scouts 
are anti-military came up through the 
scout executive of Brooklyn who saw 
the need of raising it, he said, 


“partly through the natural interest of 
any group of men gathered together in 
the different phases of the discussion 
now going on throughout the country, 
and partly through a statement made 
by Mr. Langstaff, who had just returned 
from Plattsburg [military encampment] 
and who said that he had found General 
Wood and other officers there of the 
opinion that the Boy Scout organization 
is either indifferent to this problem or is 
anti-military.” 


Resolutions were passed at the next 
meeting of the executive board of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America stating that it would be “inap- 
propriate to take any action with refer- 
ence to any question of policy for the 
United States government in matters 
capable of difference of opinion of a po- 
litical character,’ and defining the Boy 
Scout position as follows: 


“First, that the Boy Scout movement 
is not anti-military. The Boy Scout 
movement neither promotes nor discour- 
ages military training, its one concern 
being the development of character and 
personal efficiency of adolescent boys. 

“Second, that the records show that 
the logical result of the program which 
the Boy Scout movement is promoting 
is in reality as strong a factor as any 
other one agency which the country now 
has for preparedness, since it develops 
the character of boys and assists them in 
securing a proper conception of a citi- 
zen’s responsibility. 

“Third, furthermore, boys who have 
been scouts will, because of their train- 
ing under the motto ‘Be Prepared,’ prove 
themselves more virile and efficient in 
any emergency which calls for their ser- 
vices as citizens of the country.” 
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FARE CONGRESS 


WHILE THE United States strug 
gles with problems of child care the na- 
tions to the south of Panama do likewise, 
The health and leisure of children are 
being discussed and legislated upon ir 
the plains of the Parana and along th 
watersheds of the Cordilleras. 
can social workers are soon to have an 
opportunity to meet and hear the leaders 
from these other countries. 

Two years ago the Argentine Nation- 
al Child Welfare Congress decided to 
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commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Argentine independence in 
1916 by holding a conference, to which | 
would be invited the social workers of © 
in the western hemi- 
Accordingly the first American — 
Congress on Child Welfare will meet at _ 
next — 
The twenty-one South American © 
republics and the countries of North © 


other countries 
sphere. 


Tucuman, 
July. 


Argentine Republic, 


America will probably be represented. 


The congress will be divided into | 


seven sections—law, industrial legisla- 


tion, aid to mothers and children, hy- 
giene, education, psychology and soci-— 
ology. Organizations engaged in child © 
welfare work are invited to send dele- 


gates and to exhibit charts and other 
pertinent material of interest. 
ecutive committee is composed of lead- 
ing social workers of the Argentine. 
Other South American countries have ap- 
pointed co-operating committees. Tucu- 
man, a city of 80,000, is 700 miles north 
of Buenos Aires and is situated 1,500 
feet above. sea level. 

Dr. Julietta Santeri Renshaw, presi- 
dent of the executive committee of the 
congress, has appointed Harry Erwin 
Bard, secretary of the Pan-American 
Society of the United States, a repre- 
sentative in New York to form a com- 
mission to co-operate in promoting an 
interest in the congress in this country- 

“No better opportunity could be im- 
agined,” says Mr. Bard, “for those in 
the United States interested in closer 
social, intellectual and cultural relations 
or with the peoples of the other republics 
than is afforded by this congress; no 
subject could form a better basis for 
profitable discussion than the child. I 
am particularly glad that the call for 
this congress comes from Argentina, as 
this will serve to bring to many of our 
people a better understanding of the 
progress made in improving the condi- 
tion of the child and of the methods 
employed in that splendid country. 

Additional subjects for discussion may 
be presented for consideration by the 
executive committee up to December 31. 
Copies of the program as now worked 
out can be secured from Edward N. 
Clopper, National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 105 East 22 street, New York city. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
will be glad to hear from all interested 
in forming a délegation. 


Ameri- 


The ex-_ 
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IF THE TUBERCLE bacillus is a 
cosmopolitan of the first rank, so is 
the organized movement against it. 
The Council on Public Health of the . 
China Medical Missionary Associa- 
tion, Shanghai, has put the familiar 
story into a calendar, reproduced in 
the adjoining columns, and furnishes 
the following translation of the text: 


“Two brothers have tuberculosis 
(upper middle picture). See Brother 
Lean going out of the door? He is 
going to try the new method of cur- 
ing tuberculosis about which an intel- 
ligent friend told him. Smiling 
Brother Fat scoffs at his brother. He 
is saying, ‘Go ahead and carry out 
these foolish ideas! Wathin a few 
years men will know who is the 
wiser of us two.’ They part. 


“Brother Lean tries out the new 
method faithfully (three pictures to 
the right). But to do this, he had to 
revolutionize his way of living. This 
cost him considerable effort. His 
life depended upon the result. He 
had tried everything he had heard 
about to cure tuberculosis and failed 
to get well. From time to time he 
visited a good doctor friend of his 
who told him just what to do. Note 
the facilities for cleanliness, rest, 
good food, sunshine, fresh air and 
exercise. 


“Brother Lean got fat (numbers 3 


and 4). All his many friends mar- 
veled at the change in him. So 
Brother Lean (now fat) invited 


some of them to a feast at which he 
made a speech. He told them the 
story of the last few years, and how 
the method of living which had cured 
him was the very one by which all 
could prevent tuberculosis. They 
were all astonished when he told them 
that some one died of this disease in 
China every 37 seconds. Before his 
guests returned home, he distributed 
some copies of the anti-tuberculosis cal- 
endar story, which he had secured from 
his good doctor friend. 

“Brother Fat got thin. And no won- 
der! Look at the way in which he lived 
(three pictures to the left)! Note the 
suggestions of filth, bad air, stuffy bed, 
lack of sunshine, irregular and seden- 
tary habits, poor food and patent medi- 
cines. 

“Brother Fat died (number 4, left). 
And what is most deplorable is the fact 
that some of those with whom Brother 
Fat lived, and who are now seen mourn- 
ing his death, became infected with the 
tubercle bacilli which careless Brother 
Fat scattered about everywhere. It is a 
pity that some of these mourners will in 
turn be mourned within a few years. 

“The brothers meet again (bottom pic- 
ture) at a newly-made family grave. 
One of them is on the inside, the other 
on the outside of the grave.” 
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ABOR CONDITIONS NOT A BAR 
AT ELLIS ISLAND 


Tue Unirep States Supreme 
Court has rendered a decision in the 
case of two Russians, Gegiow and Os- 


setes, that immigration authorities are 


not authorized to take into account in- 
dustrial conditions in the city to which 
an immigrant is destined as bearing 
upon the question of whether or not he 
is likely to become a public charge and 
therefore subject to deportation. 

The two wayfarers from the distant 
Caucasus region of Russia landed at 
Ellis Island in January, 1914. They are 
described by their counsel, Max J. 
Kohler of New York city, as “young 
men, farm laborers, of fine physique, 
having $25 and $40 respectively in cash, 
had paid their own passage money and 
had railroad tickets to Portland, Ore., 
where the one had an uncle and the 
other a friend desirous of helping them 
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get employment and of aiding them 
meantime.” ; 

They were excluded on.the ground 
that they were likely to become public 
charges because, Mr. Kohler says, news~ 
paper reports had it that Portland at 
that time was in the midst of an indus- 
trial depression. 

Mr. Kohler holds that the decision 
settles a controversy of long standing 
which has grown up over interpretations: 
likely-to-become-public-charges, 
clause in the immigration law by the 
Ellis Island authorities. 

In the course of the Supreme Court 
decision Justice Holmes wrote: 


“Tt would be an amazing argument 
for immigration officials to refuse ad- 
mission to the United States because the 
labor market in the United States was 
overburdened, and yet that would be 
more reasonable than refusal to admit 
because of reported conditions in one 
city.” 
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EW HEALTH COMMISSIONER 
IN NEW YORK 


On Novemper 1, the New York 
Department of Health will repay its 
loan to Mt. Sinai Hospital (see THE 
Survey of January 31, 1914), for Dr. 
Sigismund S. Goldwater entered upon 
his work as commissioner of the city 
department only under leave of absence 
from that hospital, in which he held the 
position of superintendent and to which 
he now returns. 

During the two years of Dr. Gold- 
water’s direction, the department, al- 
ready one of the most efficient of mu- 
nicipal organizations, has broadened and 
deepened its activities to a degree that 
offers stimulus and challenge to every 
other health agency in the country. He 
has materially increased the efficiency of 
the department—an achievement the 
more remarkable because it has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the bud- 
get. The budget for 1913 was $3,598,- 
383; that for the present year was $3,- 
357,943. 

Moreover, during this time, he has 
not only placed all the important super- 
visory positions in the department on a 
full-time basis, with appropriate com- 
pensation to the incumbents, but has ex- 
tended the work of the department in a 
number of important directions. 


Dr. Goldwater has organized the Di- 
vision of Industrial Hygiene, to carry 
on a much-needed intensive study of 
people in many different occupations, 
and which within six months has ex- 
amined at its clinic sometimes 175 food- 
handlers in a day. The division has won 
favorable recognition from labor unions, 
fur manufacturers, the Hotel Associa- 
tion and other organizations realizing 
the economic value of hygienic methods. 

Commissioner Goldwater has started 
a most vigorous anti-alcohol campaign. 
He has secured the co-operation of such 
private organizations as the Association 
for Labor Legislation, the Jewish Com- 
munity, the Boy Scouts of America; pub- 
lic officials and representatives of col- 
leges and universities, of the Brewers’ 
Association, Press Club, wholesale 
grocers, and the army post at Govern- 
or’s Island. 


The establishment of a Bureau of 
Public Health Education is another im- 
portant development under Dr. Gold- 
water’s direction. In addition to the 
publication of the Weekly Bulletin, sent 
to all physicians, school principals, 
clergymen and others in the city of New 
York, this bureau now issues monthly a 
series of fifteen different Neighborhood 
Health Chronicles, printed in English, 
Italian, Yiddish, Polish, ete. Another 
periodical, School Health News, is sent 
to over 20,000 school teachers in the 
city. 

The Division of Statistical Research, 
recently organized, promises, as its name 
suggests, to become a center of vital 
civic and social information. Dr. Gold- 
water’s influence was felt upon the sub- 
way management, both in securing the 
maintenance of the winter schedule for 
the summer season, and also in minimiz- 
ing the over-crowding of cars. The 
present ordinance prevents a car from 
carrying passengers to more than one 
and one-half times its seating capacity. 
The prevention of the discharge of sew- 
age effluent into Lake Mohansic, was 
largely due to Dr. Goldwater’s influence. 

Perhaps the most widely known 
achievement of Dr. Goldwater’s admin- 
istration is his vigorous fight against 
fraudulent patent medicines. The regu- 
lation, which goes into effect January 1, 
1916, that no proprietary medicine may 
be sold in Greater New York unless its 
formula is registered with the Board of 
Health, raised at the time of its first an- 
nouncement some _ vigorous protests 
which were, after all, their own con- 
demnation. 

Dr. Goldwater will be succeeded by 
Dr. Haven Emerson, present deputy- 
commissioner and sanitary superintend- 
ent of the department. This is the first 
occasion on which the deputy-commis- 
sioner has succeeded to the chief posi- 
tion in the department. Dr. Emerson’s 
long connection with the department 
gives him not only the insight into 
its policy and methods, with which he 
has the profoundest sympathy and which 
he will continue and further, but gives 
him also a practical experience with 
local conditions enviable for an officer 


- undertaking so large a task. 


THE NURSE 


‘Queen Helena, the entire first floor of 


‘hundred beds now fill this space in the 
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AND AFIKLD 


ITALY IS MAKING determined 
efforts to safeguard the nation’s health 
during war. Under the direction of 


I [ YGIBNE FOR ITALY AT HOME © i} 


the Quirinal has been made into a hos- 
pital for the soldiers, and more than two 


royal palace. Strict measures are be- 
ing enforced, in the army and in some 
civilian groups, to guard against im- 
ported disease. Anti-cholera vaccination 
in the army is compulsory; and in the 
province of Naples all suspected dysen- 
tery is reportable under severe penalty. 

In Milan, an: organization of Italian 
physicians is actively preparing and dis- 
tributing leaflets urging hygiene among 
soldiers and their families, for the sake 
of the individual and of the nation. 
These leaflets discuss venereal disease, 
the effects of alcohol, the prevention of 
pellagra and of tuberculosis, and also 
advocate social legislation. By way of 
illustrating the style and contents of 
these leaflets, a translation of that on 
alcohol is made by Louis H. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company: 


“The Injurious Effects of Alcohol and 
of the Abuse of Wine. 

“The Austrian accusation that our 
soldiers are worked up to the impetus of 
a formidable charge by alcoholic intoxi- 
cation is an infamous calumny. 

“The soldiers of Italy fight serene and 
conscious that right and justice are on 
their side. 

“Alcohol is a poison. 


“He who is wise enough to remain ab- 
stinent may be proud of offering a salu- 
tary example to those who show them- 
selves to be intemperate. 


“One lives best and in perfect health 
without drinking even a drop of wine. 


“Do not trust to your ability to bear 
the effects of wine. It is this which 
leads to the greatest and most insidious 
danger, chronic intoxication, which can 
bring one to the hospital and to the mad- 
house. 


“The excitement produced by alcohol 
lasts for a short time and leaves a 
greater weakness, diminishing the re- 
sistance to the hardships and fatigues of 
war.” 


v 


[This verse is a by-product of an operation. ] 


HERBERT OrEssy 


| Ores was she of the pure whiteness of the room, 
(nd extra hands for the surgeon, deft and un- 
failing. 


At times she swung with unflinching hand the 
mallet 


That drove crashing home the bone- splintering 
chisel, 


At times staunched the flowing blood with a pale 
compassion 


That did me good inside, and heartened me 


To set my teeth, and have another go at it. 
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A PARENTHETICAL CHAPTER 


Anthony Comstock—Liberal 


NTHONY COMSTOCK is dead. 

His passing gives occasion for 
thought, and not only to those 

who would “see the world in 

a grain of sand.’ Comstock partly em- 
bodied and partly caricatured an epoch, 
and neither in his sound nor his un- 


-sound ideals does he belong wholly to 


the past. 

The censorship point of view develop- 
ed in this series of articles is utterly at 
variance with the point of view and 
methods of Comstock. But this is partly 
because the field of problems has been a 
different one, partly because the examin- 
ation has been carried out from a per- 
spective widely different from that of 
Comstock yet not necessarily contradic- 
tory to his. Viewing the bulk of Com- 
stock’s work over forty-seven years, 
there is much that every rational being 
must approve. ; 

_Anthony Comstock became during his 
lifetime, to the sophisticated public, a 
myth, a symbol, a personified reductio 


‘ad absurdum. That he was a very hu- 


man being who struggled, who believed, 
who suffered and served—above ll, 
who believed—one finds it hard to 
realize. We all dread ridicule. We may 
be sure that Comstock suffered under it. 


‘He elaborated his creed of fanatical 


repression, and drew about him a group 
of like disposition, in order to provide 
sanction in his own mind as well as to 
publicly effect what he was emotionally 
constrained to do. There is something 
even of tragedy in his life. It is tragic 
to see one’s own excess of determina- 
tion reversed by the progress of events 
until it becomes a negation of results. 

Let us roughly classify Comstock’s 
work. 

He warred against the organized, com- 
mercialized promotion of obscenity 
among the young. None would defend 
the business promotion of obscenity, but 
Comstock was the first man to compel 
social attention to this evil in this coun- 
try. He remained till the end of his 
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life the most important agent in this 
necessary work, leaving to those who 
come after him the less onerous task of 
preventing a relapse into the old vile- 
nesses. 

Comstock’s indefatiguable work in the 
suppression of lotteries again hardly in- 
vites debate. 

From this point outward, Comstock’s 
work becomes debatable as to aims, and 
less than debatable as to methods. His 
failure to discriminate between sex hy- 
giene and obscenity, between sociologi- 
cal drama and pornographic postcards, 
scarcely did harm—rather, it caused 
multitudes of people to think. One im-. 
portant phase of Comstock’s activity 
was, according to the writers view, radi- 
cally pernicious—namely, his indiscrim- 
inate proscription and persecution of 
venders, propagandists and publishers 
who made bold to encourage and facili- 
tate a limited birth-rate. 

This article is no place for discussing 
what Lester F. Ward called the funda- 
mental demographic law—namely, that 
the number of births in a population is 
normally in inverse ratio to intelligence. 
Comstock acted on this law, for. he 
strove to keep down intelligence. No 
matter what view we take of the end he 
was seeking, it is clear that he failed 
utterly to check the neo-Malthusian 
movement, but it is demonstrable that 
his efforts aided in maintaining a dan- 
gerous half-ignorance, indirectly stimu- 
lated abortion, and caused measureless 
deliberate law-breaking and medical 
hypocricy. 

Yet in a deep and significant sense it 
must be said that Comstock was the 
whipping-boy of present-day public opin- 
ion; he made himself useful, pernicious 
or ridiculous in its behalf. He carried 
out fundamentally our own behest; he 
did largely what we think and what we 
are. To suggest this fact and to in- 


terpret it is the aim of this article. 

Anthony Comstock was born in 1844, 
at New Canaan, Fairfield county, Conn.: 
His father was a Presbyterian elder, his 
mother a simple, deeply religious wom- 
an. He cultivated her memory during 
after years and she became a real so- 
cial motive in his life, remaining so till 
the end. At nineteen, Comstock joined 
the federal army and served through 
turee years of the Civil war. He be- 
came a sort of amateur chaplain in his 
company. The religious motive was 
strong and real all through Comstock’s 
life, not merely as a vernacular, a re- 
vivalist intoxication or sanction for ex- 
treme acts, but as a true creed of the 
heart, cherished in solitude and lived by. 
The record of his early years makes this 
clear beyond doubt. 

After the war, Comstock became a 
grocery clerk in New Haven, but he soon 
went back to religious work. He be- 
came superintendent of the Lookout 
Mountain Educational Institute in Ten- 
nessee and substantially built up that in- 
stitution. He worked intensely, and it 
may be said that undoubtedly he felt 
with an involved, perhaps even neurotic, 
intensity. His interest in the Lookout 
Mountain work appears to have satisfied 
itself, and he returned to New Haven 
where he became an assistant grocery 
clerk. Shortly thereafter, he borrowed 
$5 and came to New York to seek a 
career. He worked as third assistant 
porter in a mercantile house. He be- 
came shipping clerk, then stock clerk, 
and broke down in health; he persisted 
and gradually earned better wages, saved 
money and in 1871 married. Afterward 
he became a traveling salesman. 

In this early period his activities 
against pornography had already begun. 
Comstock had observed the young men 
around him. A close friend was ruined 
through loose associations, and through 
circumstance or otherwise Comstock be- 
came convinced that pornography caused 
sexual misconduct. In 1868 he caused 
the arrest of one Charles Conroy for 
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the circulation of an obscene book, the 
beginning of four years of private ac- 
tivity, carried out entirely single-hand- 
ed. 

In 1872, Comstock traced a stream of 
obscene literature (actual or alleged) to 
a Brooklyn home. The father of the 
house had fled, the printing apparatus 
was found in the house. A mother and 
her abandoned children pled for mercy. 
Comstock was moved by the situation. 
He formed a plan to buy the printing 
plant from the mother. He wrote to 
R. R. McBurney, secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., stating the case, and McBurney 
showed the letter to the late Morris K. 
Jesup. As a result, Comstock narrated: 
“T got the warmest handshake of my 
life,” and Jesup handed Comstock $500, 
half for the abandoned wife and half 
for the continued prosecution of his 
campaign. Mr. Jesup then called a 
meeting, attended by the district attor- 
ney and others, which eventually result- 
ed in the chartering of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. This marked 
the beginning of the organized war, not 
merely against obscenity but against lot- 
teries, against abortion and contra-con- 
ceptional or neo-Malthusian methods and 
ideas. 


In 1873, legislation was. sought and 
obtained against the transmission of ob- 
scene literature through the mails and 
Comstock was constituted special agent 
of the federal government in the in- 
spection of the mails, later inspector of 
mails. This position he held till his 
death, though without salary until 1907. 
As the years passed the federal law was 
gradually shaped into a more compre- 
hensive prohibition, while the New York 
state penal law affecting obscenity, and 
the penal laws of other states were, 
through amendment and court prece- 
dent ,perfected as documents, as the say- 
ing goes, with fangs in them. 


Anthony Comstock died September 21 
last. Announcement is made that the 
work of his society will continue under 
the leadership of his efficient assistant 
of the past two years, John S. Sumner. 
There is no doubt that, if not within 
the society which he founded, then out- 
side of it, the most extreme phases of 
Comstock’s activity will continue to be 
pressed. Three years ago the writer fol- 
lowed Mr. Comstock on the platform of 
the International Purity Congress. 
There were four thousand men and 
women in the audience, gathered from 
wide regions, most of them representing 
organized groups, some of them dele- 
gated by the governors of states. In 
this atmosphere, Comstock did not give 
in the least an impression of extremism; 
in the whole gathering there were prob- 
ably not two persons who did not un- 
reservedly share his point of view. 

The current report of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice contains in- 
teresting statistical facts, covering 
forty-two years of work: 


Years of imprisonment imposed 586 

Fines imposed $240,066 

Obscene pictures and postcards 
confiscated or destroyed... .3,053,708 


Microscopic pictures for charms, 
knives, etc., confiscated or de- 
stroyed 


Newspapers containing unlawful 
advertising or obscene matter, 
confiscated or destroyed..... 


Moulds for making obscene mat- 
ter, confiscated or destroyed. 


Establishments engaged in mak-_ 
ing such matter closed 
through the activity of Com- 
stock 


Articles for immoral use con- 
fiscated or destroyed....... 


Boxes of pills and powders con- 
fiscated or destroyed........ 


Seized in the year 1908 and 
dumped into the North River. 


The tabulation contains a list, appal- 
ling or fascinating according to one’s 
turn of mind, of gambling devices with 
obscure and romantic names, aggregating 
hundreds of thousands, which have been 
confiscated or destroyed. Another in- 
teresting tabulation is the following, 
showing the religion of those who have 
been arrested. Its classification of all 
non-Hebraic or non-Christian worship- 
ers as heathen, and its isolation of the 
free-love and spiritualist groups, is sug- 
gestive of the mental standpoint of the 
society : 


7,768 


88,301 
14,129 Ibs. 
Gee > + chemenegh< gieitis nos) eens 17,057 
366,912 

61,883 
119,000 pills. 
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' Free Lovers is 12 
Spiritualists 13 
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We have now to relate Cemstock to 
our discussion of theatrical problems; 
more broadly, to the problem of sex hy- 
giene; and more broadly still, to the de- 
velopment of social action and inter- 
ference in our age. A part of what fol- 
lows will appear exceedingly far-fetched 
to some readers. A part will be mis- 
construed by some, no matter how clear- 
ly it be stated. 

To begin with the most general rela- 
tion: Comstock was a product of poli- 
tical liberalism. To go back to European 
development, liberalism is a product of 
the bourgeoisie, of the middle class as- 
serting itself in the political field. 
When, for example, the English middle 
class undertakes to regulate morals, it 
does so by the methods and with the 
ideals of Comstock. The middle class 
dominated the nineteenth century in 
Great Britain; its state of mind bids 
fair to dominate the first half of the 
twentieth century in America. 

Merely referring to the interrelation 
which was suggested in the first article 
of this series, between Protestantism, 
the rise of political democracy, the rise 
of the middle class and the triumph of 
puritanism in certain countries, let us 
trace precisely the way in which liber- 
alism in public affairs may become 
Comstockism in morals and apply the 
methods of Comstock in many other 
fields as well. 

For the middle class to rise into pow- 
er, all kinds of vested interests must be 
displaced, all kinds of institutions must 
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be challenged. The political machiner 
is used to secure this result. Further 
more, the triumph of the middle classl} 
has historically synchronized with t 
growth of large-unit production, of cor- 


porate activity and of multiplied recipro-F}, 


cal influences operating over large ter=) 
ritories. The decay of community life 
and the relaxing of those moral bonds 
which are dependent on community re-|, 
lationship, has been consequent on these)! 
other developments. All these condi- 
tions have involved multiplied responsi+ 
bilities of government, to be met along 
one of two possible lines: the Socialist 


line of government operation and own-|} 
ership, or the liberal line of government || 


regulation. 


Inevitably, the dominant middle class }} 
has chosen the latter, the liberal line. || 


Self-preservation, not merely plausibility 
or convenience, dictated the choice. 

So the police functions of govern-| 
ment have multiplied beyond computa-_ 
tion. Now, if man were simply a ra-_ 
tional and non-egoistical being, and if 


group-egoism were not a force driving | 


the dominant group to impose its own }|| 


standards of taste and conduct on every 


non-dominant group (not to mention the || 


Y 


disposition to materially exploit), it || 


would be perfectly possible for govern- — 
ment to solve all problems by the use 
of taxation and of police power, and to 


keep itself largely out of sight while do- || 


ing so. But in this real world where we 
live, where ignorance is added to egoism 


4 


- 


and where erroneous world-views often |} 


drive the mass of men—in such a world, 
a democracy which tries to accomplish 
all needed things by the use of police 
power, undertakes truly to rake out an 
augean stable. 


We must push our examination a lit- 
tle further, in order to “place” Comstock. 
The moral code of the middle class is 
an exceedingly simple one. Its esthetic 
code is simpler still. Keep the peace, 
maintain your self-esteem, protect your 
children; with moderation indulge the 
natural appetites, patronize the conven- 
tional in art and in thought! This is 
far from a caricature of the middle-class 
ethic and its esthetic code. There is a 
fearful shrinkage in life’s volume, a 
dwarfing of life’s values, a stifling of 
life’s marginal possibilities in ‘his code, 
but it has, been the code of the century 
past, it is the tacit American code to- 
day, and the machinery of government, 
of education and of church are still be- 
ing used to enforce it. 


Now we can see Comstock. He did 
in the field of sexual concern what other 
representatives of the middle class were 
doing, are doing, will do in many other 
fields. He proceeded, as democracies at 
their present stage of development gen- 
erally do, on the assumption that good 
intentions are self-effectuating, and on 
the more dangerous assumption that the 
result directly achieved by act of gov- 
ernment is the only one needing to be 


! 
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taken into consideration. To these false 
assumptions regarding the process by 


| which results are secured, he added that 
_ other middle-class assumption, that the 


great energies and tendencies of life are 
to be treated as evil in so far as they do 
not with accommodating tameness oper- 
ate within, and only within, the conven- 
tionally decreed and convenient bound- 
aries. 

We are all immersed in our age. 
None more than you, the doctrinaire 
Socialist. who may chance to read this 
article. We will grow strangely near to 
Comstock, and in self-defense will be 
tolerant toward him, if we first examine 
our own preconceptions and methods of 
work! 

With the above as a preface, we may 
insert two quotations, which fairly de- 
scribe, by implication, the relation of 
Comstock to this larger problem of so- 
cialization which is the task of the 
whole world. The first quotation is 
from Herbert Spencer’s The Study of 
Sociology: 


“You see that this wrought-iron plate 
is not quite flat: It sticks up a little, 
here towards the left—‘cockles,’ as we 
say. How shall we flatten it? Obvious- 
ly, you say, by hitting down on the part 
that is prominent. Well, here is a ham- 
mer, and I give the plate a blow as you 
advise. Harder, you say. Still no ef- 
fect.. Another stroke? Well, there is 
one, and another, and another. The 
prominence remains, you see! the evil 
is aS great as ever—greater indeed. But 
that is not all. Look at the warp which 
the plate has got near the opposite edge. 
Where it was flat before, it is now cur- 
ved. A pretty bungle we have made of 
it. Instead of curing the original defect 
we have produced a second. Had we 
asked an artisan practised in ‘planish- 
ing’ as it is called, he would have told 
us that no good was to be done, but 
only mischief, by hitting down on the 
projecting part. He would have taught 
us how to give variously-directed and 
specially-adjusted blows with a hammer 
elsewhere: so attacking the evil, not 
by direct, but by indirect, actions. 

“The required process is less simple 
than you thought. Even a sheet of 
metal is not to be successfully dealt with 
after those common-sense methods in 
which you have so much confidence. 
What, then shall we say about society? 
- -.« Js humanity more readily 
straightened than an iron plate?” 


Our second quotation is from The 
Psychic Factors of Civilization, by Lester 
F. Ward. ‘Herbert Spencer was inclined 
to non-interference in politics—was a be- 
liever in the doctrine of laissez faire. 
Ward, an American philosopher, has 
done more than any other one thinker to 
overthrow the social fatalism of Spencer, 
but he wrote with full understanding of 
the law of indirection and of the mul- 
tiplication of effects which is illustrated 
in the quotation from Spencer. Says 
Ward: 

“The principle of attractive legisla- 
tion is absolutely identical with that of 
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mechanical invention, the only differ- 
ence being that it deals with social in- 
stead of physical forces, with men in- 
stead of things. The ingenuity which 
has been displayed in dealing with ani- 
mals, by which wild beasts have become 
man’s most useful servants and through 
which man has gained a_ complete 
mastery over the lower kingdoms 
of nature, shows that the inventive 
faculty may successfully cope with vital 
and psychic forces. It only requires a 
somewhat higher type of this same qual- 
ity of mind to tame the human animal 
and make him as harmless and as useful 
to society as domesticated animals are 
to man. 

“First of all, the idea must be got rid 
of that there are any essentially evil pro- 
pensities. Those with which men are en- 
dowed have been developed with a use- 
ful purpose. They must be recognized 
as natural and the effort made to direct 
them into useful channels just as the 
elements of nature—fire, wind, water, 
electricity, etc——are directed by mechan- 
ical invention. Instead of the brusque 
command: ‘Thou shalt not,’ there must 
be devised such measures that when man 
acts according to nature his act will be 
at least harmless; if possible, useful. In- 


stead of waiting till the natural result 
of an action has wrought injury to 
others and then punishing the agent, the 
desire to do that which will injure others 
might in most cases, by the exercise of 
ingenuity in the modification of the en- 
vironment, be completely removed. The 
moralists have undertaken the impossible 
task of removing the so-called evil pro- 
pensities of man. Meliorism teaches 
that there are no such. Desires 
there will be, for so is man constituted, 
but these seek only their own satisfac- 
tion. The injury to others is only inci- 
dental, and the problem is to get others 
out of the way.” 


We now come to our second question 
in reverse order of generality: Com- 
stock in relation to sex hygiene; more 
narrowly, Comstock in relation to ob- 
scenity and impure-mindedness. 

Comstock represented those who be- 
lieve in maintaining the taboo in sexual 
matters. Government has not decreed 
this taboo. It is in varying degrees and 
forms as old as society; considered as a 
folkway based on the psychic disposition 
toward modesty, it is seen (as regards 
female modesty particularly) to have its 
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roots in the subhuman world. It is 
really a secondary sexual character; but 
while thus biologically rooted, it can, in 
the human species, under social influ- 
ence, become intense, elaborate and 
bizarre to incredible degrees. Though 
old as society, the sex taboo was magni- 
fied by Christianity. It was moderated 
in the pre-renaissance period, but re- 
stored under puritanism with this criti- 
cal difference, that, although asceticism 
was encouraged in the middle ages, 
chivalry and religion provided an un- 
exampled social mechanism for the sub- 
limation of sexual interest; while under 
Calvinism the emotional outlets were not 
provided: Under medieval Catholicism,» 
romantic love passed over unconsciously 
into social efflorescence and _ religion. 
Under Calvinism it died or found a 
biological outlet or a definitely neurotic 
expression. 


We English-speaking peoples today 
still suffer under the tradition of emo- 
“tional inexpressiveness which, through 
English puritanism, acquired the binding 
power of a social custom. And while 
great numbers are today becoming in- 
tellectually liberated, to the point that 
we think and talk with a certain amount 
of freedom at least about the ‘social 
phases of sexual problems, there are few 
indeed of us who are emotionally liber- 
ated. “Even he who is freed in spirit 
must purify himself,’ says Nietzsche; 
“much of prison and mould is still left 
in him: his eye (2 e., the emotional 
complexes which dominate most of his 
attitudes toward self, lite and world) 
needeth to be purified.” 


And this is the significant point about 
Comstock and his intimate kinship with 
us all. Many of us are informed 
enough, or have reasoned forcibly 
enough, to recognize that the repression 
of knowledge in sexual matters is harm- 
tul, while the repression of sexual m- 
terest is impossible. So we are disposed 
to condemn Comstock. But Comstock 
was emotionally impelled. In terms of 
psychology, he suffered from the im- 
purity complex. Out of this grew his 
fanaticism. Those who upheld Com- 
stock in his work of repressing sex en- 
lightenment suffered from the impurity 
complex as he did. And there are few 
of us—perhaps there is none of us— 
who, if he deeply examined his own 
mind, would not find that he, too, was 
mentally maimed, distorted, inhibited, 
persecuted by this same delusion of sex- 
impurity. 

We are here in the difficult field of 
analytical psychology, and to understand 
the matter at all we must go a little 
more explicitly into it. Sex interest is 
a deep and exhaustless fertilizing and 
vitalizing force. It 


“Moves behind these figments of the 
brain, 

A cloud on high and fountain-source 
helow. 


An ancient road our feet shall tread 
again.” 

Sex interest is neither exhausted nor 
ultimately diminished by any quantity or 
excess of biological expression. A hu- 
man being may remain emotionally re- 
pressed though he be a libertine; a celi- 
bate may live richly the emotional life. 
Art is nurtured if not engendered in 
sexual interest. Equally so is religion. 
This does not mean that either art or 
religion are merely sex, Sex-interest 
may not be—the writer does not dream 
that it is—the ultimate primordial-form, 
source or raw energy of psychic life, but 
it is a basic form, and if the sublimated 
sexual interests were taken out of hu- 
man life, much of the glamour, idealism, 
loving servicableness and battling ener- 
gy would jade like dew. 

What, now, is the relation of taboo— 
of institutionalized modesty—to this 
process of sublimation, of emotional ex- 
pressiveness whereby the spiritual and 
social world are eternally re-created out 
of, or with the aid of, sexual interest? 
And what is the relation of taboo to 
impure-mindedness? Does secrecy op- 
erate mentally in the direction of pure- 
mindedness or of the opposite? And 
what is the cause and meaning df ob- 
scenity ? 

The following was Comstock’s answer 
to these questions. The quotation is 
from the current report of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. 

“In the heart of each child there is a 
chamber of imagery—memory’s store- 
house—the commissary department of 
the soul, where influences for good or 
evil are constantly being stored up and 
held in reserve for future requisition 
either by the Holy Spirit or the spirit of 
evil. 

“The eyes and ears are portals to this 
chamber. Ii through them the devil can 
carry the obscene story, picture or other 
debasing matters, he will decorate the 
walls of the chamber, will store up for 
future requisition that which perverts 
the imagination, corrupts the thoughts, 
sears the conscience, hardens the heart 
and damns the soul.” 


This is the naive conception of how 
influences in general operate to produce 
conduct and to form character. Con- 
temporary psychology, probing deep into 
actual minds, gives a somewhat different 
answer. And social anthropology rein- 
forces the verdict of psychology. 
Through these sciences we have come to 
learn, objectively and with ‘exhaustive 
detail, that impure-mindedness is due far 
less to impure examples, impure specta- 
cles or unconventional precepts than it 
is due to secrecy, to repression and de- 
privation and taboo. We have come to 
recognize that taboo carries with it fear, 
curiosity, extravagance and, in the séx- 
ual sphere, the judgment of impurity, 
of shamefulness and loathsomeness. We 
find that this judgment of loathsomeness 
is pressed into the child’s subconscious 
mind with reference to sex in general 


and often to bodily function as a whole 
We have discovered further that the in- 


terests of sex, and those states of mind 


in general which are related to the emo- 
tions and to organic function, cannot be 
destroyed; that by trying to put them out 
of consciousness, we really put them in 
(as Morton Prince says), and deeper in 
than the normal orienting influences of 
later life can reach. And the taboo, 
operating in childhood, has stamped 
them “loathsome.” j 
So that not merely sex is stamped 
with loathsomeness, but loathsomeness, 
by reciprocal association, is stamped 
with sex, until we find multitudes 
of individuals who actually achieve 
sexual expression through the mere 
expression of loathsomeness. The 
psychic mechanisms of impurity (as they 


might be called) are indeed more com-_ 


plex than is here stated, but they operate 
in accord with the principle sketched 
above, and through understanding them 


we realize that the great causes of im- © 


purity, of morbidity and perversion are 
operative universally in present-day so- 


ciety, to a degree that almost no grow- — 


ing child or adult moving among his 
fellows can escape them. 


What is here said is without prejudice | 


to Comstock’s activity merely as such in 
repressing libidinous books and out- 
rageous postcards. If impure-minded- 
ness is caused by sex secrecy it is none 
the less, though in a subordinate way 
only, promoted by commercialized 
pornography, by just that process of 
temptation and of contagion which 
Comstock so picturesquely describes 
above. But it has already been suggest- 
ed that Comstock’s activity against ob- 
scenity was symptomatic rather than 
primary in his own philosophy. He 
waged a general war in behalf of sex 
secrecy; he sought to extirpate or mini- 
mize the sex forces rather than to use 
them; he was one of the millions who, 
passively or actively, work to maintain 
the taboo which pollutes and perverts 
the sex life and impedes sex sublimation 
among all the people. 

If the considerations here merely sug- 
gested be really true, they bear in a far- 
reaching way on the problem of sex hy- 
giene—nay, on the problem of mental 
hygiene and of social hygiene in its en- 
tirety. We see that not merely is active 
obscenity not a prime cause of sexual 
impurity, but that mere intellectual sex- 
teaching will not avail to overcome im- 
purity. It is socially caused by some of 
our most hoary and respectable folk- 
ways; it is psychically rooted in the un- 

[Continued on page 152.] 


*See Stanley Hall’s Adolescence, Chap. 


VI; the various writings of Sigmund 
Freud; Morton Prince’s The Unconscious; 
and especially, Havelock Ellis’s The Evo- 
lution of Modesty, in Vol. I of Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex; and practically 
the whole of Sex in Relation to Society, 
a ae: Ellis, one of the truly great 
ooks. 
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“When men smile and agree Progress 
weeps.”—Rosert T. Morris. 


COTT NEARING has become the 
Dred Scott of the teaching pro- 
fession. Personally, he has gone 
upon his way, but his experi- 

ence has become a case, his treatment a 
precedent that menaces the teaching pro- 
fession. His summary dismissal by the 
' trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, after the close of his university 
- year, too late for a fair chance to se- 
cure another position, without notice, 
, without a statement of reasons, without 
a hearing, without an investigation, 
without ~ notifying or consulting his 
faculty, and without pay, has forced up- 
on the American people as never before 
these two questions: 
(1) What shall be the professor’s 
tenure of position, and 
.(2) How and by whom shall he be 
jsmissed ? 
Since our universities are one of the 
great sources of civilization, these are 
questions of profound importance. I do 
not for a moment believe that the trus- 
tees themselves appreciated the implica- 
tions of their actions in the meeting of 
_June 7 and the meeting of October 11, 
in which they made an explanatory 
statement, or the actions would have 
been different. I happen to have been 
for some years on a basis of personal 
friendship with some of the trustees who 
are generally understood to have really 
put the Nearing dismissal through. I 
know their wide activities for the pub- 
lic welfare, their philanthropic attitude 
and their real interest in the university 
and its professors. I can only explain 
the Nearing action by thinking that they 
made some confusion of selves and that 
not being professors they do not fully 
appreciate the background that the pro- 
fessor must have if he is to be a good 
one. 

We all have several selves, and each 
of these selves treats people very dif- 
ferently. Thus, as owner of home and 
grounds, a man has servants or employ- 
es. His relation to these differs from 
that to a scientific assistant, a private 
secretary, a client, a customer, a fellow 
club’ member, a partner, a fellow com- 
mitteeman and those who are the ob- 
jects of a trust. We treat each of these 
people differently in accordance with the 
object of the relationship. We subju- 
gate our individual wishes in varying 
degrees according to the differing ob- 
jects of the joint activity. 

The object of the joint efforts of 
trusteé and professor is to train the 
human mind to increase knowledge and 
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the understanding of truth—not any one 
man’s truth, but all men’s truth, for no 
one of us has more than a very small 
corner of the whole. This is a difficult 
objective; if it is really promoted it in- 
volves great seli-restraint. 

Truth and liberty are not cheap com- 
modities, easy to produce. The trustee 
and the professor work jointly for this 
object which is quite unattainable if the 
trustee mixes up his selves and lets his 
business-manager self measure out to 
the professor the treatment that the fac- 
tory manager gives to one of his men. 
The factory is made to produce a stand- 
ardized product, the bosses’ product 
agreed upon in advance. The univer- 
sity is made to produce an unstandard- 
izable product—truth, ever advancing 
and possessed by no group. Because of 
what seems to us to be this confusion 
in the minds of our friends the trus- 
tees, we of the faculty feel grieved, and, 


as long as this confusion lasts, menaced. ) 


The Situation Summarized 


The facts of the Nearing case are 
briefly as follows: 

In March, 1915, the faculty of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania sent the proposed budget and 
teaching list for the ensuing university 
year to the trustees for their approval. 
Late in June, after commencement, ai- 
ter the faculties were scattered and the 
students had returned to their homes, 
the provost of the university sent to 
Scott Nearing at his home the following 
letter: 

My Dear Mr. Nearine: As the term 
of your appointment as-assistant profes- 
sor of economics for 1914-15 is about to 
expire, I am directed by the trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania to in- 
form you that it will not be renewed. 
With best wishes, I am yours sincerely, 

Epcar F. Smirn. 

This amounted to summary dismissal 
at the end of nine years of successful 
teaching, and diligent and peculiarly ef- 
fective committee work. Mr. Nearing’s 
ability to understand, befriend, and help 
the newly arrived freshmen almost 
amounts to genius. 

Aiter written protest had been made 
through the dean of the Wharton School 
by those of Mr. Nearing’s colleagues 
who happened to be in Philadelphia, and 
after they had collectively guaranteed 
the dismissed professor his salary for 
the coming year, the provost wrote to the 
dean as follows: “If the lateness of the 
the notice to Mr. Nearing embarrasses 
him in any way financially, I shall be 
glad to take this matter up with you.” 


— 


Dismissing the Professor 


PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRY, WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Meanwhile it had become public that the 
proposal to pay a year’s salary had been 
dismissed in the Board of Trustees at 
the time of Nearing’s dismissal. 


The time and manner of this. dis- 
missal seemed to clearly indicate that 
the trustees thought the university pub- 
lic and the general public had nothing to 
do with it, that it was a private matter. 
Individual trustees were reported in 
newspaper interviews to have taken sub- 
stantially that position. Thus, J. Lever- 
ing Jones: 


“Our act was self-explanatary. It 
needs no explanation. You want to 
know, perhaps, what went on at thar 
meeting, what were the arguments, how 
long the matter was debated, and just 
why we deemed it best not to reappoint 
Dr. Nearing. 

“Why should the public know that? 
Would the controversy end when the 
public knew the reasons for his dis- 

, missal? Would the agitation end? 

“In all its long history has the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania been known to 
mistreat one of its teaching force? We 
dismissed Dr. Nearing because we 
thought it best for the institution.” 


George Wharton Pepper, according to 
the following newspaper statement, 
seemed to class the professor among the 
personal servants, except that the latter 
usually get at least a week’s notice in 
Philadelphia : 


“Ii I was dissatisfied with my secre- 
tary or anything he had done, some peo- 
ple might be in favor of calling him in 
here and sit down and talk it over. 
Others might think it wiser to dismiss 
him without assigning any cause. It all 
depends on the circumstances whether 
or not it would be wiser to siate anv 
cause, but in any case I suppose I 
would be within my rights in termi- 
nating. his employment.” 

All this was so unsatisfactory to the 
American people that the trustees of the 
university received in the press and else- 
where a condemnation perhaps never be- 
fore equalled in amount or geographic 
extent. Maine and California alike par- 
ticipated in this expression of opinion. 
After nearly four months of this, and 
in response to several formal requests 
for reasons for Mr. Nearing’s dismissal, 
the trustees issued on October 11 a state- 
ment containing the following passage: 


“In order to avoid misunderstanding 
oi the position of the university toward 
freedom of academic opinions, speech, 
teachings, and public discussions by 
members of its faculties, this minute is 
entered upon the records of the Board 
of Trustees.” 


After a discussion of academic free- 
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dom, Nearing’s dismissal was explained 
in the following passage: 


“During the entire period of the few 
[9] years in which he was connected 
with the university, however, his efforts, 
although doubtless perfectly sincere, 
were so constantly and continually mis- 
understood by the public and by many 
parents of students, that, much to the 
regret of the trustees, they felt unable 
to give him the promotion to a pro- 
fessorship which he would otherwise 
have obtained.” 


These in brief are the facts. Their 
implications are tremendous. The trus- 
tees stand pat on their methods of dis- 
missal and justify the act by making the 
remarkable charge that the professor 
was “misunderstood,” this after months 
of deliberation, as justification for the 
discharge of a public servant without 
notice, without a hearing, without in- 
vestigation, and without consulting with 
his colleagues or immediate superiors. 
It is a part of the American way of 
doing things that a man has a right to 
a hearing in his own defense, but the 
action of the trustees quashes this hard- 
won and long-established right in the 
case of this new and very inclusive of- 
fense of being misunderstood. 

What is meant by saying that a pro- 
fessor is misunderstood? What differ- 
ence does it make if he is misunder- 
stood? Being misunderstood must pro- 
duce results, or it is not worth mention- 
ing. What were the results that arose 
from Mr. Nearing’s being miusunder- 
stood? Who was injured by these mis- 
understandings and how? 


. The Professor’s Function 


These are the vital points about which 
the public asks and which the trustees’ 
reply did not illumine. To many it ap- 
pears that they have made a feint, ap- 
pearing to answer without actually doing 
so. The teaching profession cannot re- 
main a profession worthy of respect of 
high usefulness if its members can be 
summarily dismissed after the manner 
of Nearing. Yet worse. It is difficult 
to see how we can be more completely 
annihilated as a force in civilization if 
the offense of being misunderstood is to 
stand as a reason for dismissal. 

Being misunderstood is not an offense 
for the professor; it is a part of his 
work. In many lines of work the pro- 
fessor who is not misunderstood quite 
generally is thereby convicted of at least 
partial failure. We are especially set 
apart to apply thought to human affairs. 
Men of business are so pressed with ad- 
ministration and a continuous rush of 
details that they rarely have the time 
to think deeply, and it is a well-known 


experience that persons having the 
ability and the inclination commonly 
lose the inclination after a _ certain 


amount of business details and activities 
throng the attention. 

The professor is spared some of this 
distraction. He is trained in thought, 


and it is a part of his business to classify 
and advance human knowledge. If we 
are advancing human knowledge, we 
must be ahead of the average. We must 
be announcing settled doctrine years be- 
fore the country repeats the doctrine as 
accepted. Meanwhile we are variously 
classified as “radicals,’ “Socialists,” 
“theorists,” ‘‘half-baked theorists,’ and 
especially as “theorists with no practical 
experience.” 

For example, the public now generally 
appreciates the necessity of govern- 
mental control of business, and we are 
accordingly passing laws to centrol such 
things as railway rates,, the capitaliza- 
tion of corporations, the hours and con- 
ditions of labor of women and children. 
If the professors of economic and social 
sciences had not realized these neces- 
sities years in advance of the average, 
busy, and not highly-educated public, 
we would have been the most miserable 
of dullards. If we had seen their neces- 
sity for the public welfare and had not 
proclaimed it, we should have been trai- 
tors to science, to truth, and to man- 
kind. 

There can scarce be a better receipt 
than the above for being misunderstood, 
and Scott Nearing is not the first of us 
to fall by the wayside from the bolt of 
dismissal. The road of human progress 
is strewn with such figures, of whom 
Galileo was by no means the first. ‘We 
cannot expect or desire a race of mar- 
tyrs, but the thing to be ardently hoped 
for is that we continue able and willing 
to be misunderstood. Otherwise, men 
of mental and moral independence must 
of necessity stay out of the universities, 
and the professor with proper considera- 
tion for the bread and butter of his 
family will see to it that he does not 
express opinions differing much from 
those of the dismissing body, and he will 
always tread softly as well as speak 
softly. He will live with his ear to the 
ground, listening for the tread of the 
dismissing body. 

Such trimmers, such time servers, 
such servants of persons rather than of 
the truth, must not characterize our uni- 
versities. The professors are now often 
charged, and with some reason in fact, 
with being uncreative. The Nearing 
case stands as one of the explanations. 
He has created some new concepts in 
economics. He was expelled. 

The teaching profession is now com- 
posed of men who have renounced the 
possibility of wealth. By the fact of 
entrance into the profession we pledge 
ourselves in advance to salaries which, 
in connection with the demands upon 
us, keep us forever skimping. We are 
practically closed to any sort of pre- 
ferment outside of our own line. Our 
rewards lie chiefly in the joy and satis- 
faction of our work. If this is destroy- 
ed, the whole basis of the profession 
is gone, also its usefulness. 

We are placed in charge of the in- 


tellectual life of the nation. 
words of Grant Showerman, 
Popular Science Monthly (June, 1915): 


“The professor is an apostle. 


instruction; in reality, he is much more 
concerned with the quickening of the 
mind. The kingdom of the intellectual 
is within you. The professor’s calling 
is inspirational. If at any time inspira- 
tion fails him, nothing so makes him un- 
happy, nothing is so missed by his stu- 
dents. The tongues of men and angels 
cannot make up for it. 

“There is a still larger service of the 
intellectual expert upon which the pub- 
lic rarely reflects. The college professor 
has a function and a duty beyond the 
classroom, beyond his community, be- 
yond his state. To put it in a word, it 
is the college professor, first of all, who 
is responsible for the intellectual stand- 
ard of the world. 3 

“He carries his message to the con- 
fines of state and even of nation. In 
the main, the solidly intellectual product 
of the entire press, whether in technical 
or popular form, whether in magazine 
or book, is the work of his hand. Even 
the lighter product is mostly the work 
of his disciples. 

“Add to interpretation, dissemination 
and inspiration, the duty of discovery. 
The college professor’s function includes 
not only the increase of knowledge in 
the individual and the elevation of the 
intellectual standard in the world at 
large, but the actual advancement of 
learning. College and professor alike 
are not for their own campus alone, but 
for society in general.” 


Conserving Initiators 


We must raise generations of young 
men and women capable of coping with 
ever-changing conditions in industry, so- 
ciety, and politics. This requires orig- 
inality, independence. These qualities 
will be produced, if at all, by bringing 
youth in contact with teachers guided 
by the truth and the light, and they will 
net be produced by the type of mind 
possessed by the obedient day laborer. 
It is loss of initiative that helps to kill 
nations. It is the function of a univers- 
ity to produce initiators, to trair the 
leaders of a nation. 

It is the duty of the professor to fol- 
low the truth and tell it, no matter who 
likes it or dislikes it. 

That is why the Nearing case is a 
national matter. That is why this na- 
tion cannot tolerate its recurrence here 
or elsewhere, and that is why the facul- 
ties of Wharton School and other schools 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the teaching profession at large are de- 
manding the ending of the condition that 
made it possible this time. Unfortun- 
ately, mere words cannot do this, or we 
at Pennsylvania might rest content. 

When the trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania promoted Mr. Nearing 
in April, 1914, after years of delay and 
discriminatory low pay (in comparison 
to his Wharton School colleagues), they 
adopted a resolution announcing free- 
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jom of speech in that institution. On 
October 11, 1915, the day they explained 
nis dismissal as being due to being mis- 
understood, they repeated the resolu- 
ion added to it, and also adepted Hux- 
ley’s famous definition of a university: 


| “Universities should be places in 
which thought is free from all fetters, 
and in which all sources of knowledge, 
nd all aids of learning should be ac- 
lcessible to all comers, without distinc- 
tion of creed or country, riches or pov- 
lerty.” 

This, of course, involves real free- 
dom of speech. Within the same half 
hour the trustees adopted another resolu- 
tion announcing the existence of free- 

dom of speech for professors when it is 
exercised “in a proper manner, upon 
proper occasions, and with proper re- 
spect for the dignity of their relation- 
ship to the university.” What does that 
mean? 

To this vague statement the Nearing 
case is a specific answer. The value of 
resolutions and laws lies in the action 
resulting from them and not in the words 
in which they are stated. It is a well- 
known fact that the constitutions of the 
United States, of Mexico, and of Haiti 
are much alike on paper. 

The affirmation of Huxley’s motto by 
the trustees of the university at this 
time affords the faculty small comfort, 
because, in the same resolution the trus- 
tees practically affirm a policy of dis- 
missal without notice, without a hear- 
ing, without opportunity for defense, 
without investigation, without pay, with- 
out the consultation or advice of his 
faculty and for no other reason than 
being misunderstood. The Wharton 
School protest asked specifically if the 
Nearing case was to be a precedent. To 
this there was no reply whatever, except 
that action was allowed to speak. There- 
fore it stands—a precedent. These raw 
facts gape at the words of freedom is- 
sued by the trustees. 


Controlled ‘‘Freedom”’ 


With the example of the Nearing ex- 
pulsion before us, the trustees in dis- 
cussing it tell us that professors have 
freedom of speech when it is exercised 
“in a proper manner, upon proper oc- 
casions, and with proper respect for the 
dignity of their relationship to the uni- 
versity.” 

What are 
occasions,” 


“proper manner,” “proper 
and “proper respect for 
dignity?” How shall these proprieties 
be determined? What, who, shall guide 
the professor through this really difficult 
place and still leave him an intellectual 
leader exercising a creative mind? 
What is the relation of these proprieties 
to science and truth? 

About the time I began to teach in the 
Wharton School, I was admonished to 
“follow the truth and the light.” This 
admonition came from C. C. Harrison, 
then provost, in a public address to one 


of the divisions of the university. Those 
six short words are the scholar’s guide. 
Without them, science and the scientific 
spirit are impossible. The scientific 
spirit leads a man to seek the truth, 
acknowledge it, and be guided by it 
when he finds it, whether he is misunder- 
stood or not. 


Being misunderstood is one of the in- 
evitable results for which any follower 
of science must prepare his spirit in ad- 
vance. For the clearer his language, 
the greater his ability to reach the 
masses; the more clearly he is wnder- 
stood, the more surely is he to be muis- 
understood by the powers of conserva- 
tism. This has been the too nearly uni- 
versal fate of most of the world’s great 
pioneers—also of many who amounted 
not. Time only can tell which of the 
misunderstood is the prophet, and free- 
dom is necessary if science, thought, and 
society are to progress. 

It is hard to combine restrictions with 
freedom. Since we need the freedom 
we must from necessity forego its op- 
posite — restrictions — “proper manner,” 

“proper occasions,” “proper respect for 
dignity.” They sound good until an out- 
side group tries to apply them. But why 
does a man need more restrictions as a 
professor than as a citizen. Why not 
let him be free as long as he 1s not ob- 
scene, slanderous, or knowingly false in 
his statements ? 

This, of course, involves the possi- 
bility of statements at variance with ac- 
cepted views. Perhaps we think for a 
moment that we should like to have com- 
plete harmony. Therein lies death to 
all progress. Progress arises from the 
disharmony caused by the challenging 
of the old by the new. They fight, the 
new and the old. The old goes down. 
Thus, comes progress. Yet we usually 
object to the new when it is different 
from our own pet opinions or when it 
menaces our own financial income. 

The university at peace with all opin- 
ion would be as dead as Byzantium 
where for eight centuries learned schol- 
ars respectfully and in a “proper man- 
ner” mulled over the past until the Turks 
came and drove them out. It is in the 
attitude toward new things that, accord- 
ing to a recent scholar, lies the only im- 
portant difference between civilized and 
savage man. 

“Civilized races are progressive and 
their systems of thought and life are 
changing, but the savage prefers to re- 
main in the fixed culture of a long past 
age, which, conserved by the inertia of 
customs and sanctified by religion, holds 
him helpless in its inexorable grasp. 
Imagination rules the world, and the 


world of the savage is dominated by a 
nightmare of tradition. 

“The careers of their Luthers and the 
Galileos are apt to be short and end in 
tragedy. 

“Even with us every effort of pro- 
gress engenders a counter-acting force 
in the community which tends to check 
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its growth, and to preserve the even 
tenor of our way, for fear of the new 
is akin to the superstitious dread of the 
unknown. : 

“The more ancient the triumph of the 
conservatives the more primitive the cul- 
ture which is conserved and the more 
likely it is to be crude and barbarous.” 

It would, of course, be comfortable to 


have a university full of professors who 
progressed at just about the “proper” 
speed. What we actually have is a col- 
lection of all kinds, radical, moderate, 
conservative—and the conservative is 
never driven out. Why can’t the world 
be big enough to recognize the necessity 
and even the desirability of having all 
kinds in a university just as it does in 
the community at large? 


Smothering Radicalism 

There is much truth in the point made ~ 
by the New York Evening Post—that if 
a conservative board of trustees wishes 
to fix a conservative faculty so that no 
one will believe them, it cannot be done 
better than by the dismissal or starving 
out of a very small number of radicals. 
Drive out a few radicals and the public 
will discount the conservatives who re- 
main in the belief that they are trim- 
mers and time servers whether they are 
or not. Since the expulsion of Nearing, 
members: of the Pennsylvania faculty 
have felt a keen sense of shame in ad- 
dressing audiences, the question that 
kept running through their minds was: 
“Do these people think I’m telling the 
truth or do they think I’m saying what 
the trustees want said for fear [ll cateh 
it next?” Let us suppose for a moment y 
that a university could without injury 
have its radicals expelled. 

The last mentioned point attempts to 
indicate that such action would amount: 
to inefficiency in the promotion of 
conservatism, and there is another 
point like it which I must here empha- 
size although it is quite old. We 
have to change our ideas, our customs, 
our laws, our ways of doing business, 
of regarding and treating wealth; in 
fact, we have to change almost our 
whole social structure because of the 
more fundamental changes that occur in 
business—economic forces. Business is 
largely applied science. We are pro- 
moting science diligently and changing 
business to match it. This is occurring 
with ever-increasng speed and making 
necessary an ever-increasing speed in 
the resulting social readjustments. Re- 
press Nearings and you promote the ex- 
plosion, such as has blown off many a 
social top-crust in the past and can do 
it again—leaving few pieces. Examine 
carefully the radical point of view and 
perhaps we can evolve fast enough to do 
it peacefully. Here is a menace to so- 
ciety, and especially to the trustees’ class, 
and they have aggravated that menace. 

The university teacher, to be a good 
one, must have firm tenure of position, 
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but no one seriously makes the claim 
that he should have life tenure. He ad- 
mits frankly that the machinery and 
formal method for his dismissal should 
exist. Please note the words “machin- 
ery and formal method.” In the past 
he has been practically lynched—witness 
the Nearing case. We, the professors, 
believe in constitutional government, 
even for ourselves. 

Further, the belief is widespread 
among the faculty that they, a body of 
widely differing specialists, giving their 
lives to the work ef the university, are 
better fitted to decide a question of pro- 
fessional fitness than are the trustees, a 
self-perpetuating body selected from one 
social group, and overwhelmingly repre- 
sentative of wealth and corporate big 
business. Comparative narrowness of 
view is almost inevitable in any group 
so selected. Yet a university claims in 
theory to represent all knowledge, and 
it is in fact, with its rapidly widening 
fields of work, getting ever closer to its 
all-inclusive theory. 


Self-Governing Faculties - 


Faculties have for many decades done 
practically all the engaging, and it is im- 
possible for most of it to be done in any 
other way. We have also done most of 
the dismissing. In almost any year the 
teaching force in every large university, 
entirely without the assistance of the 
trustees, makes many changes in its 
membership for the good of the service. 
If anyone thinks that a college faculty 
is not capable of exercising authority 
and control over its members, he is 
grievously in error as to the actual facts. 

The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania would have spared themselves 
much condemnation if they had in’ the 
Nearing case addressed to the Wharton 


School faculty a statement of facts and ~ 


reasons why the faculty should not 
recommend Mr. Nearing for reappoint- 
ment. That would have been a fair and 
orderly procedure, a natural and legiti- 
mate reply to our recommendation for 
the continuance of Mr. Nearing as one 
of our members. It would in all prob- 
ability have obviated all of the unpleas- 
ant and unfortunate publicity that has 
resulted. This would have come very 
Naturally in this case because of the 
meager collection of real condemnatory 
evidence that careful search would have 
found as it delved through hearsay and 
headline. 

I do not see how the desired inde- 
pendence of thought can be attained un- 
til faculties are independent of finance 
boards in making promotions. The 
starve-out list is far more destructive 
than the put-out list. The greater the 
independence given to the faculty, the 
greater will be their control of their 
own members as to really undesirable 
activity. 

While the national and professional 
aspects of the Nearing case are the over- 


whelmingly important part of it, the 
question cannot be laid down without go- 
ing into the case itseli, because here, too, 
are certain elements of national impor- 
tance. Why did misunderstanding cause 
the. trustees to drop Mr. Nearing, and 
why did they drop him so-hard? They 
have been repeatedly and formally ask- 
ed to tell why, but collectively they have 
not told us, except as above-mentioned, 
to say that he was misunderstood. 
yar his almost compels us to guess, but 
we are spared that in part through the 
communication of Dr. J. William White, 
one of their members, to the university 
organ, Old Penn. He calls attention to 
the fact that Nearing was not always 
tactiul (this his friends admit) ; that he 
at times offended various professional, 
theological and social prejudices; ana 
then there is another offence, the one 
that really makes us quake. After men- 
fioning scattered minor offences, Dr. 
White points to the “extreme unwilling- 
ness [of the trustees] to interfere with 
the fullest academic freedom.” This he 
illustrates by references to evolution, 
antisepsis, theology, and pro-German- 
ism. Dr. White says no one has been 
disturbed ior heresy in these fields, but 

-he cannet go the whole round of dis- 

jagreements. When it comes to money, 

a makes the exception: 

\S “With this intensely disagreeable duty 

_ [the task of securing donations] to dis- 
charge, it is undesirable—indeed, it is 
positively harmiul, to be handicapped 
by statements like the following, put 
forth by Dr. Nearing and, of course, 
offering a convenient handle to that 
large class of givers, who are on the 
whole bemevolently inclined but not 
aggressively so, and who are often not 
averse to being supplied with a good 
ready-made excuse for a declination or 

—_ postponement.” 

There it is. Nearly everybody was 
sure he knew it, but it is good to have 
it told. Money objected to Nearing, and 
off went his head. Unavoidably the 
question rises in one’s mind, “How much 
money does it take to remove a pro- 
fessor?” Donations are, of course, very 
helpful if they can come without de- 
stroying the usefulness of a faculty, but 
in the University of Pennsylvania the 
income is almost all from tuition and 
state appropriation. There is a relative- 
ly small income from endowment and 
iresh donation. 

In Mr. Nearing’s department, the 
Wharton School, the tuition fees more 
than pay all salaries, and the income 
from Nearing’s classes last year was 
about three times his salary. He has 
thus been a source of real financial profit 
to the university. Capitalize his teach- 
ing profits at 5 per cent and Mr. Near- 
ing was worth to the university last 
year about as much as $60,000 invested 
at 5 per cent. 

Dr. White was in Europe when the 
trustees ousted Mr. Nearing, and his ar- 
ticle was written after his return to tell 


- gives clear intimations of conference 


‘White as reasons why Mr. Nearing 


ia 
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why he would have voted with the ma- 
jority of the trustees had he been pres- 
ent. Throughout his long article he 


with his colleagues and with the autho: 
ties as to the reasons for dismissal. Dr 
White’s statement of financial reasons i 
exactly corroborated by Mr. Nearing’s 
memoranda of conversations with the 
authorities in which he was asked te 
soft-pedal his views. 

Is it too much to hope that the Ameri 
can rich man may attain some of the 
chivalry of the medieval knight whose 
code commanded that he give his oppon 
ent equal chance? Is not the man who 
ousts another man for his ideas showing 
himself to be a poor sport? There is, I 
fear, too much reason for the idea that 
money (in the place of truth) is trying 
to dominate the minds of educators. 

Here is the real danger, the rez 
smothering menace that threatens the 
very life of the American university in 
so far as it touches current life. Shall 
professors be obedient to science, the 
truth, and the light or shall we be obédient 
to the guessed or communicated opinions 
oi certain men who can have us bounced 
in strict star-chamber style for being 
misunderstood? There are already in- 
structors in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania who believe or very recently be- 
lieved that their rate of progress in pay 
and promotions depended not only on 
their own opinions on public questions 
but also on the opinions of their head 
professor. 

The Nearing case has made this issue 
perfectly clear. It is a widespread dan-) 
ger. The next twenty-five years will 
decide whether the professor is to de- 
generate into a kind of high-class defer- 
ential butler or whether he is to advance 
to the point where Huxley’s definition 
of a university is more nearly true than 
it has yet been. 


Necessity of Defense 


With this menace overhanging us, we 
can see more plainly the necessity for 
the professor to have the opportunity 
for defense with the advantages of 
warning and investigation, t. e., the com- 
mon rights of the Anglo-Saxon. In this 
light and by the method used in the 
Nearing case and reaffirmed in the 
declaration of the trustees on October 
11; the charge “misunderstood” becomes 
more inadmissible than ever. Without 
the primitive right of investigation, it 
can become a cloak for anything. The 
Way it was actually used is little short 
of startling. ; 

Many of the things mentioned by Dr. 


should be dropped from an assistant 
professorship happened before he was 
ever promoted to that rank. Even more 
remarkable is the offense to which he 
refers in the passage quoted above. It 
refers, I understand (he does not give 


[Continued on page 153.] 
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AN ETCHER OF HENRY STREET 


KETCHES and etchings: by Abraham Phillips, 
the Russian-born lad whose talent has been brought 
out in the classes of the Nurses’ Settlement, New York, 
and who has contributed these pictures to the published 


story of its work. [See editorial pages.] 


Reproduced from The House on Henry Street by Lillian D. Wald, copy- 
right, 1915, by Henry Holt and Company. 
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The Town That Did Not Stay Content 


by Esther E. Baldwin 


Illustrations from photographs by J. Carroll Hayes 


laa APPY hearts and 
happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy 
places, 
That was how, in an- 
cient ages, 
Children grew tosaints 


and sages.” 


HILADELPHIA is familiar with 
the story of playgrounds for chil- 
dren. For many years Billy the 
Watchful has kept a jealous eye 

on their development and his heart 
grows young again as he hears the ever- 
increasing numbers oi happy-voiced 
travelers on giant slides and see-saws. 

“Poor Billy!” the Neighboring Towns 
used to say. “He’s had to build play- 
grounds for his babies. Sad indeed to 
be a child in a city!” The commiserat- 
ing cry would go out along the main 
line or down the lower road. The 
towns smirked with satisfaction as they 
regarded their own shaded automobile 
pathways, their country clubs and sur- 
rounding fields, and the railroads they 
had carefully fenced away from chil- 
dren. 

That, they say, was not so very long 
ago. But a change is coming over these 
towns now. There is, in particular, the 
homelike county seat at the end of the 
railroads that has recently made it its 
business to find for its youngsters a bet- 
ter place to play and a better way to 
play. The story of West Chester’s play- 
grounds is a happy story of discontent. 
The beginning runs back twenty years 
to a time when I was a youngster there. 

I grew up in West Chester. I remem- 
ber how the town was growing, too. 
People spoke of it with pride. But the 
growth that made the men folks strut 
and talk of starting another newspaper 
took away from us children two very 
precious vacant lots we used to play in. 
These were the Cricket Grounds and the 
Strawberry Lot.’ Long since, the Cricket 
Grounds had ceased to suggest the Eng- 
lish game, and neither of these spaces 
was regarded by grown-ups as per- 
manent playgrounds for children. 

A startlingly rapid growth of little 


THE CHILDREN’S GROVE, ADVENTURES IN WADING 


homes took away the higher half of the 
grounds. Of course, a horde of chil- 
dren could no longer be permitted to 
make a racket there. Thus, this rendez- 
vous for half-day picnics and baseball 
and circuses lost its popularity, save 
with a few stay-at-home campers whose 
tents were pitched too near back fences 
for any pretence of far wanderings by 
day. By night, it is true, the darkness 
wiped out the encroaching houses, but 
few were the fortunate boys who man- 
aged to know it at these times. 

It was the same story at the Straw- 
berry Lot. Once it was famous for its 
inter-gang and inter-scholastic baseball 
games. But a man—to be sure he had 
no little children to tell him better—built 
a fine house for grown-ups all around 
first base. Other grown-ups came steal- 
ing too, till at last a row of houses on 
the far side of the lot reduced all the 
fine, flat inner portion to the serfdom 
of backyardism. 

Of course, one could still go to the 
Barrens for quartz and garnets. And 
the big boys could tramp the mile or two 
to the old swimming-hole at Blue Rock. 
But these were properly Saturday 
jaunts, too long for after school and be- 
fore supper. 

Thus it was that the grown-ups pushed 
the children on to the streets. They 
never thought they were doing it. They 
saw only the town’s growing prosperity, 
and this was enough to make them con- 
tent. 

I belonged to the Gay street—gang. 
Chestnut street, one block north, had 
another gang of youngsters about our 
age. When Chestnut street came up to 
Gay, by the back fence and back yard 
route, we had rousing games of baby-in- 
the-hat and prisoner’s base with opposite 
curbs for bases. But Gay street is a 


main artery of the 
town, and the passing 
wagons interrupted our 
rushes, or gave unfair 
advantage to the dar- 
ing ones who scorned 
being run over. 

I can see Joe Wins- 
low’s head now as it 
looked “with the wide 
white bandages around 
the top and under the 
curls. He had slipped 
in the gutter, and the 
doctor’s horse, made 
uneasy by flies, had 
kicked him. Now the 
doctor’s horse had to 
stand in the street be- 
fore the doctor’s office. 
The grown-ups saw this 
clearly. So the mothers began trying to 
make us stay in our backyards. Just 
about this time the grown-ups made an 
issue of ballplaying-in the streets. There 
had been so many accidents from this 
useless pastime! 

“Protect our country patrons!” urged 
the business men. The country patrons 
had to drive along streets like ours where 
daily games of catch and sockey-up were 
in progress. 

“And protect ourselves !” 
ous citizen pedestrians. 

“And our window-panes! 
wives. 


urged pomp- 


* added their 


“Make an ordinance of it all,” advised 
Tom Finegan, the policeman. “It both- 
ers me to stop them m’silf!” I suppose 


he was thinking of his constant gener- 
ous pretences not to hear our “Cheese 
it! The cop!” or to see our swift run 
to cover until his back had disappeared 
past the church. 

Poor youngsters! We had no votes on 
the issue that most concerned us. The 
baseball ordinance was added to the play 
thieving of our elders. It was enforced 
by the slow-footed police whose warn- 
ing head-shakes threatened us with a 
silk-hatted authority who fined and com- 
mitted us to the custody of our fathers! 

At this time, too, new trolley lines 
carried more cars and more business 
over more streets. Road-worthy autos 
added their effective encroachment. So, 
very fast, the streets were joining the 
vacant lots as places where children 
could not_play. 

They tried to make us 
yards more than we used to. 
one ought to know that a backyard is 
no place for a parade. A drum, an 
Indian headband, and a ’Merican flag 
were meant for wider horizons than 
board fences encompass. My little 
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brother knew this, but he could not 
make Mother understand. It was on the 
day when the big parade came to town 
along with a dog and pony show that 
John “snuck” out, the better to march. 
He came back on Father’s shoulder, a 
limp and moaning heap. Father was 
sure both legs were broken, but old 
Doctor McClurg said he guessed it was 
only a buggy that had run over the boy. 
There were big bruises, though no bones 
broken. 

The old gang seemed to be finally 
doomed when the town-beautiful slogan 
began. Even the backyards were now 
almost too good to be played in. 

A lucky incident, however, kept our 
crowd autonomous. The doctor bought 
the rickety house adjoining his property. 
There was talk of his replacing it with 
a porch and side yard. Nothing hap- 
pened for a year 
or so, and dur- 
ing that time 
the house stood 
deserted. Now 
the doctor had 
two children. 


Both were in 
the Gay street 
gang. So the 


doctor’s wife al- 
lowed us to use 
the empty shed 
kitchen as a club 
house. And the 
yard itself soon 
became __ grass- 
less and packed 
from our feet. 
In cherry sea- 
son we stripped 
the pie cherry 
tree. From those 
joyous gorgings 
we named the 
little Italian boy 
who used to run 
up the alley beg- 


ging to play 
with us. “Me 
lika da charry.” 
And then we 
lost our club 
house. The 


whole place suddenly crumbled under 
the hands of the building wreckers, was 
hauled away, and grew up again into 
an extra office room, a porch, and a 
lawn. The beautifully hard-packed clay 
became a spongy mound with sprouting 
grass seed and a sparse, bristling hedge. 

All over the town the people were 
pulling down board fences, replacing 
them with ornamental wire ones, or 
with hedges or low walls, or with noth- 
ing at all. For us, who were now the 
older children, it wasn’t bad fun to help 
while the game was new. There was 
at least one advantage to the devastating 
improvements. No more could soup- 
bones be dumped over back fences into 
the alley. That was a hateful trip on 
a hot day, after a hot luncheon. 


Thus the town grew and improved 
and the grown-ups became more and 
more satisfied. Our gang had grown 
too, and had scattered somewhat. Most 
of us were in the high school. We were 
busier, I suppose, with new interests 
that had supplanted the needs created 
when our play places were stolen. And 
the outgrown needs ceased to trouble 
us. Perhaps it was this that prevented 
our rebelling against the long years of 
slow confiscation of our play provinces. 
We did not realize that we ourselves 
were calmly turning into selfish grown- 
ups. 

They say it was a grown-up who fin- 
ally saw the mistake the town was mak- 
ing. She told some of the others that 
a square deal to the town meant a square 
deal to the town’s children. And a 
square deal to the children meant a place 


GAMES FOR EVERYBODY 


Under trained leaders the children learn the better way 


to play and to play right. She cared 
very much because two needlessly sad 
years of her own childhood were bitter 
ones in her memory. When she was ten 
years old she had grown almost blind, 
and for two years no one realized it. 
She had just been teased and called a 
dummy. 

Some of the people seemed to under- 
stand the new idea instinctively, but it’s 
hard to get at the heart of a town. All 
the town would say was, “It’s not at all 
necessary. But go ahead! Though 
you'll never get the ground or the ap- 
paratus or the teachers or the children.” 
Yet the few believers, led by a keen 
business man who could size things up 
fairly, did go ahead bravely on a very 
small budget and, in spite of all the ob- 


jections, the playground began. Down 
in one of those poor sections that 
squeezes up to the borders of a well-to- 


do styeet was an unpromising, humpy, Wi) 
“Poor enough,” the WW 


sandy, corner lot. 
town thought. “No one will ever want 
to go there.” 


What a strange time that first year J 


was ! Sad-eyed, under-fed toddlers 
crept in to gaze at marvellous bright 
colored papers, and gradually to learn 
with tedious diligence to make real 
houses from cracker boxes. Wider and 
wider the eyes opened at the stories 
Teacher told under the one miserable 
tree on the place. And more and more 
children came: pale and thin, round and 
rosy, and all of them eager to play at 
making things. 


The contributions came, too; very 
slowly. Out of these grew marvellous 
iron swings. 


Next a tall pole 
with knotted 
ropes appeared. 
Madly the chil- 
dite nore. € 
around this un- 
til, whiff! they 
were clinging to 
the ropes with 
their hands, 
their feet off 
the ground, and 
went sailing 
around and 
around until 
they had “died 
down” again. 
The children 
kept on coming. 
Stiffly starched, 
well - cared- for 
kiddies came 
with older sis- 
ters to play in 
the sand pile; 
little pickanin- 
nies joined 
buoyantly in the 
ring garaes, and 
the rigid law of 
take - your- turn 


to play. 
served to make 
only more poig- 
nant the expectancy preceding each 


swift ride on the long slide. 

In sun and heat and dust and meager 
shelter the pleasant faced young col- 
lege and high school folks cared for the 
crowds of children. To the children 
the drawbacks meant nothing. Wasn’t 
it far more wonderful than any place 
they had ever before known? The noise 
they made was terrific: but big boys 
learned fair play, and in the little chil- 
dren grew certain wisdom about mak- 
ing hammocks and woven raffia treas- 
ures. 

It was four years, though, before the 
town became convinced. All that time 
the local paper did its best, and the 
owner of the lot helped all he could, and 
others of the faithful friends worked 


renuously for the little money needed. 
hen something happened. The school 
pard held a meeting to hear about the 
ayground. They examined reports and 
ney listened to the arguments of one 
© their number who had been an ally 
» the work from the beginning. And 
ney voted to join the faithful friends. 
hut they said that the old playground 
hust not be used any longer. It wasn’t 
lood enough for the children to play in. 
(he school board said that their funds 
vould help to meet the cost of a new 
‘lace to play. They would pay 50 per 
jent of the cost of maintenance for the 
foming year if the town would provide 
.dequate grounds, and the faithful 
‘riends the rest of the money. 

The town’s heart was touched at last. 
't seemed now as if everyone were 
yying with everyone else to make the 
last difficulties 
hisappear. Folks 
who were not 
asked to the 
same bridge 
parties joined in 
hurrying the 
plans TOLD sptite 
children’s grove. 
Summer  arriv- 
ed, and the new 
playground was 
opened. 

The deserted 
stretch of grass 
and woodland at 
the town’s west- 
ern border, long 
ago donated by 
a first citizen, 
rapidly assumed 
its real signifi- 
cance in the 
eyes of the mu- 
nicipality. Here, 
indeed, was the 
place where 
children were 
meant to play. 
In this spacious 
grove where 
troops of chil- 
dren now come 
daily there are tall forest trees, and wild 
flowers, and a tumbling little stream. 
There is a broad open stretch, too, that 
spreads out from a pool at the wood’s 


edge. Over this “grasses run like a 
green sea.” 
A hundred happy children hard at 


work and at play! The groups swell 
and diminish as the sunny days run 
through: the little people move from 
swing to sand pile, or from the broad 
rustic pavilion that bridges the mimic 
canyon formed by the brook to the head- 
quarters where industrious fifteen-year- 
olds crochet five-inch lace or hem, by 
hand, a full pink gingham skirt. The 
boys, in well directed gangs, learn a 
better kind of team work than animated 
the old Gay streeters when they mocked 
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the poor little lonesome Italian with 
“Me lika da charry!” In the grove 
nowadays Tony runs three-legged races 
with a fat leg tied to a fat leg of Wil- 
liam Hemingway, Jr. And no one com- 
plains of their noise. 

Here in a corner near the road chil- 
dren in swings sail up and down vainly 
trying to touch far-off leafy branches 
with their toes. 

“How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do.” 

Down in the baby canyon five-year- 
olds are sailing bark boats. One pros- 
perous little merchant has a whole fleet 
under orders and is loading the ships 
with grass by the side of his ocean. 


A wheelbarrow comes crunching down 
the pathway. A gentle faced young man 


THE COUNTRY COMES TO TOWN 


The once deserted stretch of woodland assumed its real significance as the 
place that was meant to be a playground. 


in shirt sleeves rests it as he comes near 
the teacher. He holds a plant in the cup 
of his hand. 

“Look! Found another one in the far 
corner. Bergamot? Strayed from the 
old garden, I guess. Goin’ to plant it 
over yonder.” 

Over yonder I saw a bit of ground all 
in flowers. There was no fence around 
them: yet the blooms looked lusty. 

The teacher, answered my look of 
wonder with one of understanding. But 
what she said just made me wonder 
more. ‘The big boys help Mr. Roberts 
with the flowers and the paths. This is 
their playground, so they help to keep it 
spic and span.” My mind filled with a 
memory of trampled daffodils in a yard 
too small for flowers and children. I 


gazed helplessly toward the gentle faced 
man again. My eyes caught the gleam 
of something bright and metallic. It 
was on his left suspender. It was shield 
shaped. 

“Are you a policeman?” I demanded. 

“Not very often,’ he answered. 

“Please tell me what he means,” I 
begged the teacher. 

“He’s the park guard appointed by the 
town to keep us all in order,” she ex- 
plained with smiles. “But he loves most 
of all to fix up the grounds. He hates 
being called a policeman. It bothers 
him, he says. I guess the badge does its 
business in letting the boys know whom 
to help. The big ones are his right-hand 
men, you know.” 

I wish Tom Finegan were alive! 
Somehow I think he would have fitted in 
better this new way. 

Just the other 
day the school 
board became 
dissatisfied 
again. Ina jiffy 
they had given 
the use of an 
old school prop- 
erty as a second 
playground. 
This is for the 
kiddies on the 
town’s easter) 
frontier. These 
youngsters are 
the very happi- 
est of all, and 
under their 
glowing joy the 
barren place has 
become fruitful 
with healthy 
good times. 

West Chester 
is convinced. 
The town says 
it hopes to stay 
discontent for- 
ever. It says it 
guesses it can 
stand thesie 
growing pains 
as long as its 
heart stays in the right place. Proud 
and happy and keenly alive the town 
looks now, for the edict has gone forth 
and been heeded: 

“Give the town’s 
chance!” 

What even more wonderful plans this 
beginning may lead to, no one can be 
quite sure of. But there is an air of 
prophecy about the place. Some folks, 
who have seen municipal recreation pro- 
grams in operation in other towns, are 
hoping for a town plan for West 
Chester. No matter how it works out. 
it will be a town plan on a fortunate 
foundation of gladness and happy mem- 
ories that have come to the children this 
summer in their play in the Children’s 
Grove. 


children their 


Voluntary Maternity 
By Aletta H. Facobs, M. D. 


FIRST WOMAN PHYSICIAN OF HOLLAND AND A PIONEER IN THE DUTCH MOVEMENT FOR CONTROL OF BIRTHS 


OR the cause I have propagated 

in my own country during many, 

many years with good results, I 

prefer the words “voluntary ma- 
ternity” to the words “limitation of the 
birth-rate,” because they express better 
my view of this question and they really 
do not reach farther than I am able to 
defend. 

Being not a political economist, I do 
not know whether it is preferable for 
society to increase or to decrease the 
population of the world; whether it is 
good for a country to have a dense popu- 
lation and to spread the surplus of it all 
over the world, as the Chinese and the 
Germans do, or to have a limited popu- 
lation and keep it within the borders of 
their own country, as the French do. 

I am a medical doctor, and from a 
medical point of view I have studied the 
question of childbirth thoroughly. And 
through that study I know that it is not 
an advantage for the child, or for the 
parents or for society that a child be born 
whose existence is not wished. If we 
only consider—and this is not question- 
able—that the state of mind of the 
mother during her pregnancy is of the 
greatest influence upon body and mind of 
the child that is to be born, then we must 
admit that the chances for a child to be 
bodily and mentally healthy are greater 
when the mother looks forward with de- 
light to the day when it shall come into 
existence than if she, during her preg- 
nancy, constantly is preoccupied how to 
get rid of it. 

The reasons why parents do not wish 
to have children or why they do not 
wish to have more children, are numer- 
ous. Very often there are economical 
reasons; other times there are heredi- 
tary diseases in the family; sometimes 
the mother is bodily unable to bring a 
living child or a child that will live long, 
into the world; sometimes husband and 
wife or one of them hate children. The 
last reason is seldom expressed but it 
exists, and we may call such a woman 
who hates to have a child unwomanly. 
It does not make it desirable that such 
a woman should become a mother. In 
some cases, man and wife wish to have 
children, but knowing that there is a 
great chance that their children, for dif- 
ferent reasons, will become a burden for 
society, from a feeling of high social 
responsibility, they avoid parenthood. 
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From a medical point of view, there is 
one reason more, that ought to be men- 
tioned, for which the childbirth ought 
to be controlled. If parents are healthy, 
if they are economically able to sustain 
a large family, and if they wish to have 
many children, the mother ought not to 
have a child every year. The best for 
mother and child is to have a difference 
of about three years between each child. 
The first year the child takes the mother 
entirely. If she becomes pregnant from 
another one during that time, she can- 
not devote herself entirely to the born 
one. The second year the mother must 
use to regain her physical strength and 
her interest in social life, in order to re- 
main healthy in body and mind before 
the next pregnancy starts’ The third 
year she can have the next child. 

For all such reasons, women must 
know how to prevent pregnancy. 

A lot of people acknowledge these 
reasons for controlling childbirth, but 
they differ entirely in the methods to be 
used to arrive at the desired effect. 
Moralists are of opinion that women 
who do not wish or who ought not to 
become pregnant, must abstain from sex- 
ual intercourse. This is really the most 
secure way to avoid pregnancy. How- 
ever, iS it practicable and is it for so- 
ciety desirable? To both these questions 
must the answer be, “In many cases, 
no.” 

When I was a medical student in 
Amsterdam, during the years 1871-1879, 
it struck me daily how many children 
were born in the town hospital, of-whom 
the mother till the last moment uttered 
the wish that the child might be born 
dead, or of whom the doctors and the 
students concluded that it would have 
been better for society if it had not come 
into existence. 

Why are such children born, was the 
question I asked myself often. Must 
the child be a punishment for the sex- 
ual action of the parents, a punishment 
for the parents, a greater one for so- 
ciety, but the greatest one for the inno- 
cent, unwished child itself? That seems 
to me the greatest absurdity possible. 
Afterwards I learned to know that it 
was only because women did not know 
how to prevent pregnancy, that such 
children were born. 

After I had finished my medical edu- 
cation and began my medical practice 


dren could become instructed by me 
how to prevent pregnancy. At the same} 
time I opened for the poor women a 


(the poorest district of Amsterdam), — 
where they could consult me for this — 
purpose, free of charge, of course, twice. 
a week. ‘ 


Nearly at the same time a Malthusian — 
League was formed in Holland, of wich © 
C. V. Gerritsen, who later became my 
husband, was the president, and of which . 
many influential men, influential in poli- |), 
tical and social life, became members. — 
Some of those men became later cabinet | 
ministers or leaders of political parties. 


I never was a member of that league, 
because it was based on economic prin- 
ciples which I felt not able to judge. — 
But notwithstanding my name has been © 
constantly connected with that league, 
as well in my own country as abroad. 
I believe Holland was the first country 
in which prevention of pregnancy was © 
openly discussed and propagated, and in -~ 
which advice in this direction, un- — 
hindered by law, was given to the }| 
women. 


Since five or six years, however, this 
freedom is taken from us. From 1909- 
1913, Holland was governed by a con- 
servative majority and by a cabinet 
which consists of five Calvinists and 
four Roman Catholic ministers. The 
most conservative, narrow-minded Cal- 
vinist was the premier. During the 
period of their power, the most reaction- 
ary measures became law. One of them 
was that propaganda and open discus- | 
sion of how to prevent pregnancy was 
not longer allowed; and only women ~ 
who for medical reasons ought to pre- 
vent pregnancy, might be advised by a — 
doctor if they asked for advice. \ 


The propaganda among the poor is 
therefore greatly hindered; but mem- 
bers of the Malthusian League are wait- | 
ing for the right moment to get this law 
revised. Holland is a liberal and an 
anti-militarist country; therefore we | 
need not to be afraid that before long | 
my country-people will have regained 
their freedom to discuss and to propa- 
gate what they believe is good in prin- 
ciple and in results. 


-" 
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HERE has been so much said 
| with regard to the views which 
my father and I have held and 
| do hold in regard to the organi- 
zation of labor, and also in regard to the 
elations which should exist between the 
various parties in any company or cor- 
oration, that it is perhaps not unfitting 
for me to state in a few words just 
‘what those views are. The position I 
took when called before the Sub-Com- 
‘mittee of Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives in Washing- 
‘ton two years ago, in regard to the right 
lof every American workingman to work 
‘for whom he pleased and upon such 
terms as he pleased, has been frequently 
‘misunderstood and misrepresented. It 
has been construed as indicating that my 
| father and I were not only opposed to 
,the organization of labor, but that we 
| were persistently and continually fight- 
ing it. No such inference is correct, for 
_absolutely the contrary is the fact. I 
can, perhaps, present in the briefest and 
clearest way the views which we hold on 
these two subjects by referring to sev- 
eral paragraphs from a statement which 
I read before the Industrial Commission 
in New York last January: 


“First, with reference to my attitude 
toward labor unions; I’ believe it to be 
just as proper and advantageous for labor 
to associate itself into organized groups 
for the advancement of its legitimate in- 
terests, as for capital to combine for the 
same object. Such associations of labor 
manifest themselves in promoting collec- 
tive bargaining, in an effort to secure bet- 
ter working and living conditions, in pro- 
viding machinery whereby grievances may 
easily and without prejudice to the indi- 
‘vidual be taken up with the management. 
Sometimes they provide benefit features, 
sometimes they seek to increase wages; but 
whatever their specific purpose, so long as 
it is to promote the well-being of the em- 
ployes, having always due regard for the 
just interests of the employer and the pub- 
lic, leaving every worker free to associate 
himself with such groups or to work inde- 
pendently, as he may choose—I favor them 
most heartily. 

“Combinations of capital are sometimes 
conducted in an unworthy manner, con- 
trary to law and in disregard of the in- 
terest both of labor and the public. Such 
combinations cannot be too strongly con- 
demned nor too vigorously dealt with. Al- 
though combinations of this kind are the 
exception, such publicity is generally given 
to their unsocial acts that all combinations 
of capital, however rightly managed or 
broadly beneficent, are thereby brought un- 
der suspicion. 

“Likewise, it sometimes happens that 
combinations of labor are conducted with- 
out just regard for the rights of the em- 
ployer or the public, and methods and prac- 
tices adopted which, because unworthy or 
unlawful, are deserving of public censure. 
Such organizations of labor bring discredit 
and suspicion upon other organizations 
which are legitimate and useful, just as 
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By John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Being the conclusion of an address 
delivered by him, during his recent visit 
to Colorado, before the Chamber af Com- 
merce in Denver. 


is the case with improper combinations of 
capital, and they should be similarly dealt 
with. I should be the last, however, to 
allow the occasional failure in the working 
of the principle of the organization of 
labor to prejudice me against the princi- 
ple itself, for in that principle I strongly 
believe. 

“In the further development of the or- 
ganization of labor and of large busi- 
ness, the public interest, as well as the in- 
terest of labor and capital alike, will, it 
seems to me, be best advanced by whatever 
stimulates every man to do the best work 
of which he is capable; by a fuller recog- 
nition of the common interest of employ- 
ers and employed; and by an earnest ef- 
fort to dispel distrust and hatred and to 
promote good-will. 

“T believe that the ultimate object of all 
activities in a republic should be the de- 
velopment of the manhood of its citizens; 
that such manhood can be developed to 
the fullest degree only under conditions 
of freedom for the individual, and that in- 
dustrial enterprises can and should be con- 
ducted in accordance with these principles. 
I believe that a prime consideration in the 
carrying on of industry should be the 
well-being of the men and women en- 
gaged in it, and that the soundest indus- 
trial policy is that which has constantly 
in mind the welfare of the employes as 
well as the making of profits, and which, 
when the necessity arises, subordinates 
profits to welfare. 

“A business to be successful must not 
only provide to labor remunerative employ- 
ment under proper working conditions, 
but it must also render useful service to 
the community and earn a fair return on 
the money invested. The adoption of any 
policy toward labor, however favorable it 
may seem, which results in the bankruptcy 
of the corporation and the discontinuance 
of its work, is as injurious to labor which 
is thrown out of employment, as it is to 
the public which loses the services of the 
enterprise, and to the stockholders whose 
capital is impaired. 

“I believe it to be the duty of every 
citizen to do all within his power to im- 
prove the conditions under which men 
work and live. I believe that that man 
renders the greatest social service who so 
co-operates in the organization of indus- 
try as to afford to the largest number of 
men the greatest opportunity for self- 
development, and the enjoyment by every 
man of those benefits which his own work 
adds to the wealth of civilization. 

“Tn order to live, the wage-earner must 
sell his labor from day to day. Unless he 
can do this, the earnings from that day’s 
labor are gone forever. Capital can defer 
its returns temporarily in the expectation 
of future profits, but labor cannot. If, 
therefore, fair wages and reasonable liv- 
ing conditions cannot otherwise be pro- 
vided, dividends must be deferred or the 


industry abandoned. I believe that a cor- 
poration should be deemed to consist of 
its stockholders, directors, officers and em- 
ployes; that the real interests of all are 
one, and that neither labor nor capital can 
permanently prosper unless the just rights 
of both are conserved.” 


It was in line with these views that 
the plan of industrial co-operation re- 
cently proposed by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, and already adopted 
by a majority vote of the employes of 
the different camps, was developed. The 
underlying principle is that of co-opera- 
tion, the theory being that the interests 
are common interests, and this leads to 
the development of the committees called 
for in the plan as joint committees, on 
each of which the representatives of the 
workers have equal place with the rep- 
resentatives of the officers of the com- 
pany. 

In contrast with this spirit of co-oper- 
ation is the spirit which too often has 
been in evidence in some organizations 
of labor. There, seemingly, labor is ar- 
rayed against capital. It is war! And 
apparently success cannot come to 
either party except failure or harm 
comes to the other. I need not point 
out to you men the fact that in this day 
and generation we cannot hope for in- 
dustrial peace, we cannot hope for pros- 
perity in this fair land, until labor and 
capital join hands and recognize that 
their interest is a common interest, that 
what hurts one hurts the other, that what 
develops the well-being and the pros- 
perity of one must of necessity develop 
the well-being and prosperity. of the 
other. 

May I also point out the spirit of 
democracy which underlies this plan. 
All of the men in the industry are en- 
titled to join in it, regardless of whether 
they are or are not members of any so- 
ciety, fraternity or union, as contrasted 
with any plan, where only those who 
elect to join an organization are eligible 
to the benefits which come from it. 
Every man in the camps of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company is considered in 
this industrial plan, is represented and 
can be heard, and his complaint, be it 
great or small, can be carried from one 
officer to another until it reaches the ear 
of the president of the company. 

Those who have co-operated in the 
development of this nlan recognize that 
it is far from perfect, that it will have 
to be changed and adapted to the re- 
quirements of the company in which it 
has been adopted. On the other hand, it 
is the earnest hope of all who are as- 
sociated in the plan that it may point 
the way toward a closer co-operation be- 
tween the employes and the other parties 
in interest in this company, that it may 
so establish relations of friendship and 
of mutual confidence, that it may so 
benefit the workers, the officers and the 
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stockholders of the company, that there 
may never come a day when there will 
be repeated the industrial disorders 
which have occurred in the past in this 
company and in other companies in this 
state. And it is our hope that toward 
that end all of the citizens of the state 
will co-operate, for, as I have said to 
the representatives of the workers of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, to 
many of the men themselves, as well as 
to the officers and directors of the com: 
pany, there is one thing which must 


Y opinion coneerning the plan. 


of representation of employes 
of the Colorado Fuel . and 
Iron Company announced by 
Mr. Rockefeller is practically the same 
as that expressed to him by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers 
during our conversation on this subject 
with Mr. Rockefeller in New York city 
in January last, while we were attend- 
ing the sessions of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations. 
On that occasion I expressed serious 
doubts of the practicability of his pro- 
posal, although the details were not then 
fully known or perhaps even deter- 
mined. The reasons why the failure of 
the plan may be predicted were appar- 
ent then, as they are now, and no one 
regrets more than we of Colorado that 
Mr. Rockefeller was unwilling, in the 
interests of permanent industrial peace, 
to concede their fundamental soundness. 
The most interesting and suggestive 
part of Mr. Rockefeller’s proposal is the 
evidence it presents of the concessions 
in principle which the miners have at 
last wrung from him and his associates 
at an immeasurable cost in lives and 
human suffering during the long strug- 
gle against economic and political feudal- 
ism in Colorado. Bearing in mind that 
these concessions are only in principle, 
we find that Mr. Rockefeller has, none 
the less, acknowledged the following de- 
mands, for which the miners of Colo- 
rado have long contended: 


First, the right of labor to organize in 
unions without discrimination on that 
account. 


Second, the right to improve working 
conditions. 


Third, the right of the workers to elect 
representatives to present their griev- 
ances to the employers, with the allow- 
ance of appeal from unjust decisions. 


Fourth, the justice of the workers’ 
claim to an eight-hour day and check- 
weighmen, long guaranteed by Colo- 
rado law. 

Fifth, a willingness of the employers 
to pay a wage scale to be advanced pro- 
portionately when the wage scales of 
competitive companies advance. 

Such concessions are, of course, valu- 
able theoretically, but the trouble all 
along has been, and I fear even under 
Mr. Rockefeller’s plan will continue to 
be, that principle and practice, in the 
economic field, do not often coincide. 
Because of inherent weaknesses, the 
plan will almost surely fail on trial. Un- 
fortunately, it is monopolistic and pa- 
ternalistic, whereas for anything more 
than temporary success any proposed 
improvement in the lot of the workers 
must rest in the democratization of in- 
dustry, either through partnership in 


never happen again in that company, and 
that is a strike. 
Wantonly wasteful of human life and 


‘human property, no parties in interest 


are benefited thereby, but all seriously 
and permanently harmed as well as the 
public and the citizens of the state. The 
way to prevent war is to cultivate and 
develop those qualities of head and heart 
which promote happiness and peace, and 


By John R. Lawson 


The Colorado strike leader who is 
shortly to have his case reviewed before 
the Supreme Court of Colorado. 


control, or through the collective bar- 
gaining of employers and employes meet- 
ing in the fellowship of mutual respect, 
on the plane of organized equality. 

The coal miners of Colorado are not 
seeking charity; they ask simple justice. 
They seek that which the officials of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company claim 
for themselves—the right to join an or- 
ganization of their choice, as sanctioned 
by law. The propriety of such organi- 
zation being conceded, the workers in- 
sist on the privilege of selling the labor 
which is their one commodity through 
the medium of collective bargaining. 
They are convinced that in the present 
stage of industry only by the meeting 
of collective capital with collective labor, 
each governed by a sense of equity and 
similar in strength, may fair contracts, 
binding on both, be made and maintained. 

Under Mr. Rockefeller’s plan, the 
wealth and power of industry are massed 
on one side, while on the other are 
grouped, in the absence of strong or- 
ganization, scattered employes, without 
any real force, authority, or opportunity 
for community of opinion or expression. 

It should be clear that under Mr. 
Rockefeller’s outwardly benevolent plan 
it will be possible for his subordinates 
to renew their long-continued and un- 
forgotten exploitation, and tnat it will 
be a hopeless task to seek real repre- 
sentatives for the workers under con- 
ditions of absentee landlordism. The 
immediate interest and profit of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s “representatives of the 
workers,” who are without organization 
to protect them, lead directly to the side 
of the employers. This foredooms the 
plan and makes manifest to every intel- 
ligent person, familiar with the prac- 
tices of modern industry that what is 
offered is a mere subterfuge. The 
workers have asked for bread and are 
again given a stone. 

The great defects in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
suggestions, therefore, are that they 
strip the workers of the natural pro- 
tection of organization (which, as 
stated, cannot successfully exist within 
and wholly subordinate to the employ- 
ers’ organization), and substitute pa- 
ternalism for democracy in industry. It 
should be remembered that the workers 
have found organization far more im- 
portant as a shield than as a sword. Its 
value is far more protective than offens- 
ive. And the democracy of union or- 
ganization has made it at once the free 
school, the independent church, and the 
fraternal society of the workers. 

Mr. Rockefeller has offered no sub- 
stitute for these vital, social, economic, 
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it is with that purpose in mind that this 
plan, to which I have referred, has bee 

developed. The time has come when fl 
business men of this state and countm 
must think in terms of the laboring mai 
and the laboring man must think i 
terms of the business man; when eae 
must strive to imagine himself in fl 
other’s place; when the teaching the 
every man is his brother’s keeper shoulé 
no longer be a dead letter but a vit 
living reality; when co-operation an 
not conflict should be the watchword. © 


and political factors. He and his 
sociates assume,—in the face of a ree 
ord so near that men cannot forget, ane 
so appalling that it alarms,—that th 
workers are ready to take the employer 
word as to their fatherly interest anc 
concern in their employes. The work 
ers of Colorado have read with pleasure 
that Mr. Rockefeller, on his recent tri 
to Colorado, discovered that the children 
of the coal camps were not dissimila’ 
to his own. They also have received in 
friendly spirit Mr. Rockefeller’s various 
statements. But at the same time, they 
have not found it possible entirely to 
turn their eyes from the hopeless, piti 
less, remediless, and one-sided tragedies 
of southern Colorado in the last two 
years; and they have found it necessary 
to remember the life-long struggles that 
culminated in Ludlow. -Is it any wonde 
that paternalism advances slowly in such 
an environment? 

As to the democracy of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s proposal, it should be remem- 
bered that he mistakenly assumes that 
employes sitting at a table with him will 
find themselves free and equal. They 
will, on one condition only—if men ~ 
trained in the labor movement, who 
know its problem from practical experi- 
ence, and who have the confidence of 
their fellows, are backed by the freedom, _ 
equality and power of organization. 
Otherwise, the individual worker is weak 
indeed against the representative of col- 
lective capital. Standing alone, the 
worker is neither able to complain, 
equipped to compete, nor free to ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s experiment, there- 
fore, while interesting, impresses me as 
largely academic. It is to be deplored 
that the suggested solution of our in- 
dustrial problems has not been inspired 
by a wider vision of just human rela- 
tions. It appears difficult for the masters 
of industry to separate themselves from 
the notion of their divine right to govern 
benevolently or otherwise, according to 
the temper of those who have the power. 
The United Mine Workers appeal from 
that view, not only to the good sense 
and conscience of mankind, but to the 
long record of industrial peace where 
contractual relations based on mutual 
self-respect have existed between them 
and the coal operators of the United 
States. 

The other plan—Mr. Rockefeller’s 
plan in essence—has been tried, and has 
failed again and again, not only in Colo- 
rado, but in many other fields. Part- 
nership in industry through state con- 
trol or sound contractual relations based 
on collective buying appears to be in- 
dispensable to industrial peace, economic 
progress, social happiness, and even 
political freedom. 


* 
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HE first impression I get on 

reading the agreement and in- 

dustrial representation plan of 

the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company is that it is a singularly sin- 
cere and earnest attempt to introduce 
co-operation and justice into the rela- 
tions of the company and its miners. It 
) impresses also as a good piece of con- 
structive mechanism, well contrived on 
its structural side for the task it is in- 
tended to perform. It is moreover 
enormously important as marking the 
recognition by one of our greatest finan- 
cial groups of the need of putting con- 
science into the labor question, and 
especially of emphasizing the growing 
necessity of dealing with labor collect- 
ively and of giving the workers a voice, 
however feeble, in the direction of the 
social and industrial conditions under 
which they must labor and live. It is 
true this recognition came rather tardily 
after the miners had been beaten in a 
long and bloody labor war; but that the 
victors were inclined to justice at all, 
and especially to court the friendship 
and co-operation of the men they had 
beaten, is something for which I give 
them credit whole-heartedly, without 
searching too jealously for any ulterior 
motives that may have animated them. 

Let us grant then, gladly and without 
reserve, that the industrial representa- 
tion plan is a great step forward on the 
part of big business, and that it marks 
an important epoch in the industrial his- 
tory of the country. Having granted so 
much, what shall we say about the prob- 
able working of the plan itself? Does 
it contain the promise of a solution of 
the problems of employers and employ- 
ed? 

I wish I could answer affirmatively, 
for one might well desire that such good 
intentions should realize their purpose. 
But such experience as I have had in 
adjusting differences between workers 
and employers does not permit me to 
hope for more than a superficial and 
transitory gain from this plan. Such 
gain as comes from a new attitude, and 
the declaration of a new purpose, is a 
distinct addition to the factors that make 
for industrial progress; but to make that 
purpose effective it will be necessary for 
the Rockefellers to take a still more de- 
cisive and radical step than the one they 
have taken. 

From observation and experience I 
have been led to the conviction that a 
collective agreement cannot be effi- 
ciently operated and enforced without a 
strong trade union. A trade agreement 
that is instituted and maintained by the 
benevolence of the employers does not 
usually enlist the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of the workers; and the labor or- 
ganization behind such an agreement is 
apt to be a feeble and spineless thing. 

I have in mind an important industry 
in New York city in which the union 
leaders are powerless to enforce the 
agreement on employers, or to enforce 
discipline on the workers, because the 
agreement did not issue out of the will 
of the workers but was handed down 
from above. About the only thing that 


By jE. Williams 


One of the most successful industrial 
mediators in America, first in the coal 
mines of Illinois, then as chairman of 
the arbitration board under the Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx agreement in Chi- 
cago, and later as chairman of the com- 
mittee on immediate action under the 
protocol of the cloak, suit and skirt in- 
dustry in New York. 


keeps it going is the dread of a strike; 
for, strange as it may seem, a union that 
is too weak to enforce an agreement 
may easily be strong enough to break it 
and to bring on a disastrous war. 


I have admitted that the industrial 
representation plan is structurally well 
made. What then, it may be asked, will 
prevent its successful operation? 


Mainly this: It contains no provision 
for the generation of operating power. 
It is like an engine without a boiler, 
a motor without a dynamo. The only 
source from which power can come to 
put the agreement into operation is the 
initiative of the miners who may have 
grievances; and this initiative will prob- 
ably fail because the workers will never 
find courage to invoke the arbitration 
mechanism in any adequate fashion. 
And the reason is this: 


The company has reserved the uncon- 
ditional right of lay-off and discharge, 
and the losing of his job is such a life- 
and-death matter to a worker that he 
will not dare to take the risk of its loss 
by complaining. The power to reduce 
the force by wholesale is even more 
dangerous than that of individual dis- 
charge by fiat; for, in laying off men in 
slack times, there is nothing whatever 
to prevent the boss from selecting the 
“trouble-maker” for decapitation, while 
the more docile and uncomplaining will 
stand the best chance of being retained. 
Whether the boss uses his power or not, 
the consciousness of it will always be 
present in the mind of the worker and 
will exercise a restraining influence on 
his disposition to complain. 


But it may be argued that the plan 
provides specifically against “discrimina- 
tion,’ and for an impartial tribunal to 
protect the worker against such dan- 
gers. As before admitted, the intention 
of its proponents is good, its mechanism 
is ingenious and well-contrived, but, 
nevertheless, the plan will not protect 
the worker against discrimination. 


It has been my duty as umpire in labor 
disputes to pass on many charges of 
discrimination, and, invariably, in my 
experience such charges are very difh- 
cult to prove. The reason is easy to 
understand. Discrimination is a matter 
of motive, and motive is subjective. 
How are we to ascertain what is in the 
boss’s‘mind when he discharges a man? 
If at all sophisticated he will never ad- 
mit that the worker is discharged for 
defending his rights, for union activity, 
or for being a “trouble-maker.” He will 
always allege incompetence, insubordina- 
tion, misconduct, or some other valid 
ground of discharge, and it will not be 
hard to find or make evidence to convict 
any man the boss wants to get rid of, 


even if he has to “lay” for the undesir- 
able a long time in order to “get” him. 
I have seen more than one such case of 
“watchful waiting.” 

It may be confidently asserted, there- 
fore, that the clause designed to protect 
a man against discrimination will not 
work, and that there is nothing to stand 
between the man and the malevolence 
of the boss if it exists. The worker 
will realize that he is at the mercy of 
his superiors, and will be reluctant to 


‘complain or do anything to incur the dis- 


favor of the powers who hold his means 
of livelihood in the hollow of their 
hands. 

It may be argued that it is the inten- 
tion of the company to carry out the 
spirit of the agreement in good faith, 
and that there will be no disposition to 
oppress or take advantage of the power 
it holds. I am quite ready to grant the 
good intent of the company. But again 
my experience makes me doubtful. I 
have found in similar situations that it 
has been almost impossible for com- 
panies to put their benevolent intentions 
into effect. They were blocked and 
thwarted at every turn by superintend- 
ents and foremen who had learned their 
methods under the old rule of force, and 
who did not believe in and would not be 
converted to the new rule of reason. 
Not until the entire managerial and 
supervisory staff had been re-educated 
and many of them dismissed—a work of 
years—was it possible to get the co- 
operation of the foremen and under- 
lings. 

Unless the Colorado company is plan- 
ning a vigorous campaign of education 
it need not expect its bosses to co-oper- 
ate in carrying out its benevolent inten- 
tions, nor can it hope to reform what- 
ever abuses they may have been guilty 
of by adopting this “scrap of paper.” 
In fact, I should look for the bosses 
to negative the whole policy of co-opera- 
tion unless some miracle of conversion 
happened to them. 

Fundamentally, the conflict between 
capital and labor is over the division of 
power. The only way the worker can 
share the power in industry is through 
his trade union. With the democratic 
teaching spread broadcast from press, 
platform, and pulpit, the worker has 
come to believe himself entitled to share 
in the power that governs him, and he 
wants this power as much in labor as in 
politics. There will not be permanent 
peace in industry until this aspiration is 
satisfied. 

And if the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company wants to get the power of en- 
forcement into its agreement, and at the 
same time satisfy the irrepressible cravy- 
ings of labor, it will be wise to make the 
United Mine Workers the party of the 
second part in its agreement. It may | 
too much to expect of it so soon after 
the conflict, but now that it has reversed 
its attitude, now that it has taken its 
hopeful first step in the direction of pro- 
gress, may we not trust that the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company will persevere 
and become the leader of big business 
in the march toward industrial democ- 
racy and industrial peace? 


Editorials 


HE conception of a university as ‘‘Mark 

Hopkins sitting on one end of a log, with me 
on the other,’’ apparently never penetrated the 
pedagogical imperviousness of one of the speakers 
at this year’s convention of public school super- 
intendents, who began an address with the sen- 
tence: ‘‘A school is a teacher and textbooks.’’ 
Whether the $500,000,000 spent annually on public 
education in this country is intended to permit 
teachers to spend unbroken days in the contem- 
plation of thrilling attacks by variables upon their 
limits or the heroic rescue of dangling participles, 
or whether it is meant for a sinking fund to keep 
textbook publishers from bankruptcy, the speaker 
did not divulge; but he did go on to declare that 
‘‘everything else by way of building equipment 
and apparatus exists to perfect the school and its 
opportunities. ’’ 

However desirable teachers and textbooks may 
be, it is wise to remember that wherever children 
are there is a school, and that there is no school 
without children. The convention of superinten- 
dents was not allowed to overlook this fact. 

The number of children graduating each year 
from the elementary schools has doubled in the 
past seven years; last June it was: about 
1,500,000. This growth is out of all proportion to 
the increase in total enrollment. ‘‘The only great 
organized industry in America that has increased 
the output of its finished product as rapidly,’’ said 
Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, who gave these figures to the conference, ‘‘is 
the automobile industry.”’ 


BRAHAM PHILLIPS, Russian born, was a 
pupil in Public School 147, New York, when 
the Nurses’ Settlement granted him a scholarship 
of $3 a week to enable him to enter a vocational 
school for boys and learn printing. That was five 
years ago. But the family needs were pressing, 
and before long he went to work first in a print- 
ing shop at $5 a week, then in some chemical works 
at $14. Meanwhile he had shown a talent for 
drawing; and to it, at home and in the settlement 
art classes, he gave every moment he could get 
from his work. Last fall, Nora Hamilton, a pupil 
of Whistler’s started an etching class in the settle- 
ment. Young Phillips entered, and those who 
have been watching his development think that 
again the great Russian immigrant quarter of New 
York has a contribution to make to American life 
and art. 
The House on Henry 
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serial interpretation of the work and problems of | 
twenty-five years—has been one of the leading | 
_ features of the Atlantic Monthly throughout the '}! 
The book, which is brought out this } 


past year. 
month, itself illustrates i in its very illustrations the 
rare genius of settlements in bringing out the 
human treasure trove of their neighborhoods. 


For Abraham Phillips worked throughout the } 
summer on the etchings and sketches which } 


should help make real and vivid to all Americans 


the communal life interpreted by Miss Wald. 
Ard the young artist is of course himself one of | 


the best illustrations of all. 


HE Budapest statistical bureau has publish- ~* 
ed some interesting data on population in- — 
crease in Hurope based on the statistics of 1913. — 
In these years of war where a nation’s fate hangs © 


on its human, no less than its economic and mili- | 


tary, preponderance, vital statistics come to have — 


more than abstract interest. The European birth- | 


rate is seen to decrease as one passes from east to 
west, being highest in Russia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Serbia; lowest in Belgium and France. However, 
the death-rate also falls as one goes from east to 
west, and this brings it about that certain coun- 
tries with a low birth-rate have nevertheless a 
high rate of increase. 


in the list of nations arranged according to in- 
crease of population we find at the head those 
which attain their eminence by the wasteful 
method of a birth-rate so enormous that it more 
than offsets their high death-rate. Such are Bul- 
garia, Serbia and Russia, but, with them we find 
Holland and Denmark which, though not at all 
over-fecund, have so reduced their death-rate as 


~ to equal the increase of the former groups. 


Italy, which has the most unenviable position of 
all, as far as death-rate is concerned, still manages 
to maintain a fair rate of increase through her 
ereat fecundity, second only to that of the Slavic 
peoples. Germany comes out a fair average, 
tenth in. both birth-rate and _ death-rate, and 
seventh in rate of increase. Great Britain has the 
advantage over her in conserving life, standing 
fourteenth in the mortality list, “but she is not 
nearly so fecund and her rate of increase is only 
eleven per thousand, as against Germany’s 15.6. 
France should hide her head i in shame, for, with a 
birth-rate away below the lowest of the others, she 
hasa disgracefully high mortality rate and in con- 
sequence her rate of increase is almost nil, only 
1.8, while Belgium, the next lowest, has 8.6. 


Tir Srrvey, November 6, 1915 


Editorials 


{ Gee statement made recently by Premier As- 
quith to Parliament, that the death-rate 
jamong the wounded in this war is higher than that 
in the Crimean war, seemed at first hearing to 
}contradict all that we have been told of the marvel- 


htheir rate down to 17.5 per cent; but the rate re- 
ported by Mr. Asquith has reached 24 per cent. 

Apparently it is trench warfare that brings 
about the great mortality of this most terrible of 
all wars. Bullet wounds are comparatively rare, 
‘but when they occur it is generally the head that is 
struck, because this is the part of the body most 
exposed in the trenches. Shell and shrapnel, in- 
finitely more mutilating than bullets, are respon- 
sible for most of the wounds. But the most de- 
structive feature of the present war is the impossi- 
bility of giving the quick treatment which the 
wounded so imperatively need. The trenches are 
separated from those of the enemy by only a nar- 
row space, and it is here that the wounded fall 
during a sortie and here they lie for the rest of 
the day while any movement to rescue them is an- 
swered by a volley from the other side. Only 
under cover of darkness can their comrades creep 
out and bring them back. The fact that aid 
reaches the wounded late, if at all, accounts for 
the high death-rate. 


TR WILLIAM OSLER writes to the Journal 
N of the American Medical Association that 
the experience of this war should silence the ex- 
treme anti-vivisection propaganda which by its 
opposition to animal experimentation has so ham- 
pered scientific research in England. Without 
animal experiments we should know little more 
about the prevention of epidemic diseases now 
than we did in the Napoleonic wars or the Civil 
War or in the South African war, in all of which 
there was a terrible death-rate from disease quite 
independent of the diseases which follow in the 
wake of injuries. 

Fifty years ago, at the close of the Civil War in 
America, we had no positive knowledge of the 
cause. of any of the great scourges of mankind, 
typhoid, typhus, cholera, and plague. Thanks to 
the progress of the last decade it has been pos- 
sible to protect against epidemics of all kinds the 
whole of the western front, with its hundreds of 
thousand soldiers, and science has been able to 
bring under control the devastating epidemics in 
Serbia. Septic wounds have been unavoidable, 
owing to the methods of warfare and the environ- 
ment in which the fighting has taken place, but 
even under these conditions from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the wounded have heen able to take their place 
again in the ranks. Tetanus, which at the begin- 
ning of the war was so terrible a complication of 
shrapnel wounds, has been prevented by the rou- 
tine administration of antitoxin. Every one of 
these advances in prevention and cure has been 
possible by research in which animal experiments 
were an absolutely essential part. m 
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THE ROCKEFELLER PLAN 


HE plan for representation and appeal 
worked out for the Colorado miners by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with the assistance of 
W. L. Mackenzie King, was published in full and 
commented upon editorially in Tur Survey of Oc- 
tober 16. The comments on the plan in this issue 
by three men with unusual qualifications for ex- 
pressing judgment,—Mr. Rockefeller himself, 
John R. Lawson, who led the strike of 1913-14, and 
J. E. Williams, who as mediator has won the con- 
fidence and respect of employers and employes in 
the two greatest industrial centers of this coun- 
try,—leave small need for additional remark. 
They confirm our belief that the plan cannot es- 
tablish a condition approximating democracy so 
long as there is a question in anyone’s mind 
about the holding of delegate meetings represent- 
ing all the miners; so long as the right of appeal 
is not supported by an organization which draws 
its strength from the collective will of the work- 
ers rather than from the sufferance of the em- 
ployer; nor so long as the company-owned min- 
ing camps are controlled in every. detail by the 
agents of the company. 

To point out these crucial shortcomings does 
not dispose of the question, however, that con- 
fronted Mr. Rockefeller. If this plan is not the 
right thing, what should he have done? We be- 
lieve and have said that Mr. Rockefeller was ill 
advised when he backed up his officials in reject- 
ing collective bargaining two years ago, but 
neither a criticism of the past nor a hope for the 
future constitutes an exact criterion for what 
should be done in the present. The overtures of 
the United Mine Workers two years ago were re- 
jected. They were beaten in their strike. The 
miners went back to work, non-union men. At the 
present juncture, Mr. Rockefeller could have 
gone further in affording the men opportunity to 
organize, and in giving the public assurance that 
they would be unmolested in so doing, but he 
could no more take the initiative in really organ- 
izing a union, than he could take the initiative in 
establishing democracy by pressing a_ button. 
Such a movement, to be genuine, must emanate 
from the men themselves. 

It is our belief therefore, that if Mr. Rockefeller 
wished to set things right after the blunders of 
the past, he had no course open to him materially 
different from the one he has followed. It is not 
democracy that he has established in the indus- 
trial relations of the mines; it is not a satisfac- 
tory form of collective bargaining, though it may 
be a step in the direction of both. The business 
of establishing true collective bargaining and 
thereby laying the foundations of democracy is 
the business of the employes. No one can attend 
to that for them, however good his intentions. 
The problem therefore, of working out their sal- 
vation, is the problem of the coal miners in Colo- 
rado, now just as it was before. The next move 
is theirs. Whether it will be easier for them or 
harder because of the action that Mr. Rockefeller 
has voluntarily taken, remains to be seen. 

JoHn A. Fitcn. 


WOMEN, WAR AND SUFFRAGE 


HEN the International Congress of Women 
at The Hague passed a resolution to hold a 
meeting ‘‘in the same place and at the same time 
as the Conference of the Powers which shall frame 
the terms of the peace settlement after the war, 
for the purpose of presenting practical proposals 
to that conference,’’ they recalled the fact that 
at the Congress of ‘Vienna, held in 1815, in addi- 
tion to determining by treaty the redistribution 
of the territory conquered by Napoleon, the slave 
trade was denounced and declared to be ‘‘con- 
trary to the principles of eivilization and human 
rights,’’? although, of course, the abolition of 
slavery was a matter for each state to determine 
for itself, 


They further realized that within the borders 
of every country at war there is released a vast 
amount of idealism, without which war could 
never be carried on; a fund which might still be 
drawn upon when the time for settlement arrives. 
If the people knew that through the final negotia- 
tions Kurope might be so remade and internation- 
alized that further wars would be impossible, 
many of them would feel that the death of thou- 
sands of young men had not been in vain, that the 
youth of our generation had thus contributed to 
the inauguration of a new era in human existence. 


It is, therefore, both because of the precedent 
in 1815 and at other times of peace negotiations 
when social reforms have been discussed, and be- 
cause idealism runs high in the warring nations, 
that the women in the Hague congress consid- 
ered it feasible to urge a declaration that ‘‘the 
exclusion of women from citizenship is contrary 
to the principles of civilization and human right,’’ 
as one of the fundamental measures embodied in 
their resolutions for permanent peace. 


But perhaps their hopes for such action are 
founded chiefly upon the fact that the settlement 
at the end of this war may definitely recognize a 
fundamental change in the functions of govern- 
ment taking place in all civilized nations, a change 
evoked as the result of conerete, social and eco- 
nomic conditions, approximating similarity all 
over the world. The recent entrance of women 


into citizenship coming on so rapidly not only in | 


the nations of Europe and America, but dis- 
cernible in certain Asiatic nations as well, is 
doubtless one manifestation of this change, and 
the so-called radical or progressive element in 
each nation, whether they like it or not, recognize 
it as such. Nevertheless, there are men in each of 
these countries even among those who would 
grant the franchise to women in city, state, and 
national affairs, to whom it is still repugnant that 
women should evince an interest in international 
affairs. These men argue that a woman’s mu- 
nicipal vote may be cast for the regulation of 
contagious diseases, her state vote for the pro- 
tection of working children, and even federal 
congressmen, consider pure foods and the tariff 
on wool, but that international relations are so 
much a matter of fortified boundaries and stand- 
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ing armies that it is preposterous for women wh 
cannot fight to consider them. 

Furthermore, when war was practically man’ 
sole occupation, no one had a voice in the delib. 
erations of the nation save those responsible fo1 
its defense—the king, the nobles, the knights. In 
the succeeding centuries, as other tests of socia 
utility have been developed and the primitive test 
of fighting has subsided, the electorate has been 
steadily enlarged, the bourgeoisie, the working: 
man—and last, the woman. Each group largely 
following its own interests as government took 
them over—the regulation of commercial rela- 
tions, of industrial conditions, of the health and 
education of children. Only in time of war is 
government thrown back to its primitive and sole 
function of self-defense and the many interests of 
which it is the guardian become subordinated to 
that. 

In normal times, however, all modern govern 
ments, with any living relation to the great de 
velopments in commerce, industry, sanitary sci- 
ence, or a dozen other aspects of contemporary life 
are coming to realize that the current type of gov- 
ernment implies the frequent subordination of an 
isolated nationalism to a general international 
federation. It is hoped that this new approach 
to international relationships, typified by the 
international postal system and a hundred other 
semi-governmental regulations, will be vital 
enough to assert itself at the end of this war as 
over against the militaristic and ‘‘armed peace’ 
relationships, 

But because this primitive aerated of the}} 
function of government has obtained during the 
long months of the European war, there is obvi- 
ously a great need at the end of the war that 
women should attempt, in an organizing capacity; 
to make their contribution to that governmental — 
internationalism between the nations which shall 
in some measure approximate the genuine inter-_ 
nationalism already developed in so many direc- 
tions among the peoples. 

Some such organized and formal effort on the — 
part of women would add but one more to that 
long procession of outstanding witnesses who in 
each generation have urged juster and more vital © 
international relations between governments. 
Each exponent in this long effort to place law 
above force was called a dreamer and a coward, 
but each did his utmost to express clearly the 


truth that was in him, and beyond that human ef- |) 


fort cannot go. 

This tide of endeavor has probably never been 
so full as at the present moment: Religious, 
social, and economic associations, many of them 
organized since the war began, are making their 
contributions to the same great end. Several of 
them are planning to meet ‘at “the Conference of 
the Powers which shall frame the terms of the 
peace settlement after this war,’’ and such meet- 
ings are not without valuable. precedent. 

A federation or a council of European powers 
should not be considered impossible from the 
very experience of the nations now at war. The 
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German Empire, consolidated Italy, or the 
United Kingdom have been evolved from sepa- 
rate states which had previously been at war 
with each other during centuries. The response 
to the call of imperialistic England, during the 
last months, for more troops has shown that pa- 
triotic emotion can be extended to include the 
Boers of South Africa and the natives of India. 
Certain of these great federated states and 
empires have again formed alliances with each 
other and are fighting together against a common 
enemy. 

Is it too much to hope that the good will and 
the consciousness of common aims and responsi- 
bility can be extended to include all the European 
nations and that devices for international govern- 
ment can be provided, able to deal in the interests 
of the whole with each difficult situation as it 
arises? The very experience of this war should 
demonstrate its feasibility; the analogy inevi- 
tably suggests itself that, as the states of Germany 
and Italy came together under the pressure of 
war, possibly this larger federation may be ob- 
tained under the same sense of desperate effort. 

Out of the present situation which certainly 

‘‘presents the spectacle of the breakdown of the 
whole philosophy of nationalism, political, racial, 
and cultural,’’ may concéivably issue a new birth 
of internationalism, founded not so much upon ar- 
bitration treaties to be used in time of disturb- 
ance as upon governmental devices designed to 
protect and enhance the fruitful processes of co- 
operation in the great experiment of living to- 
gether in a world become conscious of itself. 

To such an experiment women’s equal partici- 
pation might conceivably be considered valuable. 

JANE ADDAMS. 


‘“EARNING”’ THE MINIMUM WAGE 


N his debate last winter with Norman Hapgood 
before the National Dry Goods Association, 
Rome G. Brown declared that under a minimum 
wage law, ‘‘the employer is compelled to contrib- 
ute to the individual, who happens to be on his 
payroll, the difference between what that individ- 
ual earns and what it is deemed that it should cost 
her to live.’’ 

Mr. Brown appeared for the employers in the 
Oregon minimum wage case argued last Decem- 
ber before the United States Supreme Court and 
still pending. Substantially the same statement 
was made by the attorneys who attacked the con- 
stitutionality of the Minnesota law in the state 
courts, and it crops out repeatedly in the news- 
papers. 

The assertion that the legislative minimum 
wage requires some employes to be paid more 
than they earn, derives whatever force or plausi- 
bility it may have from the fact that it is an 
equivoeation, a sort of high-class pun. Those 
who make it either do not realize its equivocal 
nature—thereby showing that they do not under- 
stand what they are talking about, or they hope 
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that it will be accepted as true in the sense ae 


which it is false. 


In this assertion, the word ‘‘earn’’ may havelll| 
first, the natural eco- © 
nomic meaning, in which case the assertion is un- | 


at least three meanings: 


true; second, an artificial economic meaning, in 


which case the assertion is true but irrelevant; | 
third, an ethical meaning, in which case the as- — 


sertion is again untrue. 


If the person using the assertion intends to 


say that the minimum wage law compels an em- 
ployer to pay any worker more than the worker 
is economically worth, that person is taking the 
word ‘‘earn’’ in its proper economic sense, but 
he is uttering a falsehood; for the law does not 


require any employer to hire any person whom he ~ 


does not want to hire. When an employer pays 
an employe under a minimum wage régime more 


than he paid her in the absence of the law, he does | 
so because the thinks she is worth as much as © 
that to him—in other words, because economical- © 
If he does not — 


ly she earns the higher wage. 
think thus, he will not continue her in his employ. 
In the second place, if the person making this 


assertion merely intends to convey the thought — 


that some employes will get more under the op- 
eration of a minimum wage law than they re- 
ceived in conditions of unrestricted competition, 
he is stating the truth, but he is using the word 
‘‘earn’’ in an artificial ‘and misleading sense. He 
is attempting to make the law of ‘unregulated 
supply and demand the measure of earning pow- 
er, in spite of the fact that it does not always 
award to the worker the full equivalent of her 
worth to the employer. Such a use of the term 
‘“‘earn’”’ is not justifiable. It is either deliberate- 
ly intended to mislead, or it indicates a pervert- 
ed theory of the morality of wages. 

This perverted theory is the doctrine that the 
unfettered operation of the forces of supply and 
demand necessarily determines the amount of 
wages that an employe has a moral right to re- 
ceive, and that any interference with these forces 
by law renders the resulting remuneration unjust. 
This is the third use of the word ‘‘earn,’’ and it 
makes the assertion in question palpably false. 
The ethical theory that it implies is a bit out of 
date. Whatever may be the measure of justice 


_ in wages, it certainly is not the mere operation of 


unrestricted competition, and the so-called law of 
supply and demand. 

Those opponents of the minimum wage who are 
at once competent and honest, will never use the 
assertion that has been analyzed in the foregoing 
paragraphs; for they will realize that no law can 
compel an employer to pay any employe more 
than her economic value to him, and therefore 
that every employe in a minimum wage régime 
must of necessity, be economically worth at least 
the wage that she actually receives. Those op- 
ponents who do employ the assertion either are 
handicapped by erass ignorance of the whole sub- 
ject, or exhibit a lamentable carelessness with ref- 
erence to the responsibilities of expression. 

Joun A. Ryan. 
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FICTION 
EVE DORRE. By Emily Veilé Strother 


The story is of France and the descriptions are so subtle that one can almost feel the warmth of the sunshine, hear the song of the birds 
and the rustling of the trees and breathe the odours of the flowers that adorn that enchanting land. $1.85 net. 


BLINDSTONE. By R. A. Foster-Melliar 


“An important work of fiction. constructed on large and enduring lines of literary art. And it has;wit enough to keep it sweet for a 


century.”—Worth American. $1.35 net. 
SOME WOMEN AND TIMOTHY. By H. B. Somerville 

A whole series of entertaining complications, leading to a deep, satisfying love story. $1.35 net, 
THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. By Marjorie Bowen 

It must appeal to all who have known the spell of that city of memories. $1.35 net. 
TWO SINNERS. By Mrs. David Ritchie 

A refreshing and interesting book, unfolding a story ful) of lights and shadows. $1.35 net. 
THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM. By E. Charles Vivian 

“Well worth the reading of every student in political and social economy.’-—Philadelphia Press $1.35 net. 


ALADORE. By Henry Newbolt MISCELLANEOUS 


A charming romance with a spiritual meaning which makes it almost an allegory. $1.50 net. 
BETWEEN THE LINES. By Boyd Cable 

Superb, flashing pictures of European Trench War. $1.35 met. 
THE NEW RUSSIA. By Alan Lethbridge 

“Russia the great storehouse for civilization’s needs in the XXth Century.” $8.00 net, 
THE UNDYING STORY. By W. Douglas Newton 

Depicting the famous retreat of the British from Mons to Ypres. $1 35 net, 
SCHOOLS OF TO-MORROW. By John and Evelyn Dewey 

The most significant and informing study of educational conditions that has appeared in twenty years. $1.50 net. 


WILD BIRD GUESTS. By Ernest Harold Baynes. New Edition with Preface by Theodore Roosevelt 
This is the most comprehensive book yet written concerning the fascinating art of attracting wild birds. The illustrations, chiefly from 
photographs taken by the author, form an interesting and convincing proof that by using Mr. Bayne’s methods, we can make our 
feathered guests feel thoroughly at home. $2 00 net. 


WHO BUILT THE PANAMA CANAL? By W. Leon Pepperman 


Fully illustrated by Joseph Pennell’s series of Canal pictures. S2 00 net. 


THE STORY OF CANADA BLACKIE. By Anne P. Field. Intropuction sy THomas M. Osporne 


A truly wonderful as well as a wonderfully true story is this. True is not only to the facts in the case, but to the deepest facts of the 
human soul. S1.00 net 


BELGIAN COOK BOOK. Epirep spy Mrs. Brian Luck 


Belgian women are celebrated for their excellent tables and strict economy. This collection of orignal recipes has been gathered from 
Belgian refugees in England, and is sold by patronage of the Queen of England and the Princess of Belgium. $1.00 net. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
KATRINKA. By Helen E. Haskell. Epitep py Florence CoNnvERSE 


lvescribing vividly life in a snowbound Russian village. $1.25 net. 
IN SUNNY SPAIN. By Katharine Lee Bates. Epitrep sy FLORENCE CoNVERSE 


A beautiful story which will give its readers greater sympathy for a people not generally understood --really fine and sweet natured. 


Si 25 net. 
UNDER GREEK SKIES. By Julia D. Dragoumis. Epirep py Florence Converse 


Three short stories, each dealing with a different phase of Greek child life. $1.25 net. 


A BOY IN EIRINN. By Padraic Colum. Epirep py FLORENCE CONVERSE 


Describing life as it was lived in the Ireland of land war times. S125 net. 
THE LAIRD OF GLENTYRE. By Emma M. Green. Epirep py FLORENCE CoNVERSE 
Telling Scotland's wonderful story in legend and story form. $1.25 net. 
GENEVIEVE. By Laura S. Porter. Epirep By FLORENCE CONVERSE 
GZS net, 


A story of French school days, 


ELSBETH. By Margarethe Muller. Epirep ny FLORENCE CONVERSE 


A story of German home life. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARMS. By Ascott R. Hope 


A series of thrilling narratives of the adventures of boys in their teens in battle. 


$1.25 net. 


$1.50 net. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681i Fifth Avenue, New York 


In ordering, please mention “‘ The Survey ’”’ 
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Ready about Nov. 15th. 


CITY PLANNING 


With special reference to the 
Planning of Streets and Lots 
By Charles Mulford Robinson 


(Second cancel revised, of the work originally 
published under the title of ‘Ihe Width 
and Arrangement of Streets’’) 


8°. Fully Illustrated. Probable price, $2.50 


This book is concerned with the devel- 
opment of suburban acreage property by 
its division into blocks through the plan- 
ning of st) eets, and then the subdivision of 
these blocks into lots. Though this opera- 
tion is oue which has been lately proceed- 
ing on an enormous scale, it has heretofore 
had no adequate treatine ‘at in book form. 
Consequently, the volume is of special im- 
portance to the community because it has 
value for the operator. 


Now Ready 


The History of the 
Jews in Russia 


and Poland 


By Professor Israel Friedlaender 


12°. $1.25 net. 


A popular account of the Polish and 
Russian Jews whose Pale of Settlen.ent is 
the battleground of Teuton and Slav. It 
elucidates the problem of Russian Jewry 
which, at the termination of the world 
str ugule, will claim alike the attention of 
statesman and humanitarian. It mterprets 
the complex psychology of the Russian Jew 
who is becoming au important factor in the 
life of America, 


New York All Bookse! London 
2 W. 45th St. G. P. PUTNAM’ < SONS 24 Bedford St. 


THE FAMILY 


The two addresses on this subject by PROF, TUFTS of 
Chicago University and DR. CROTHERS of Cambridge, 
which were so well received at the National Conference of 
Charities in May, have been reprinted in an attractive pamphlet, 
Sent postpaid for Ten Cents a single copy. Address 


Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22d Street - - New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


‘“*Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings “Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Departe 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, College graduate, School 
of Philanthropy certificate and four years 
experience as investigator. Must secure 
immediate employment. Interested in pre- 
ventive and legislative work. pales $1,200. 
Address 2171 Survey. 


WOMAN, college graduate with experi- 
ence in settlement and C. O. S. work wants 
position in settlement or other social work. 
Address 2215, SurRvVEY. 


WHEN IN DOUBT BUY 
A BOOK 


AND BUY I[T FROM 


| SU RVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we bandle 
all curreat publications 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
(Continued from page 130.) 


conscious part of our mind; and the dis- 
position toward sex secrecy, so bale- 
fully encouraged and enforced by so- 
ciety, is actually pre-social and biologi- 
cal in its origin. Children at the very 
beginning of their period of latent sex- 
uality (about the sixth year) will on the 
slightest social suggestion start to 
elaborate sexual taboos. 

There can be no middle ground in the 
facing of this problem. Society, which, 
seizing on a tendency of nature, has in- 
stitutionalized and elaborated the taboo, 
must lift the taboo. This can be done in 
no merely negative way. Sexual taboo 
is not a legal fiat; it is an unconscious 
institution, a positive social and psychic 
tendency, a force. That modesty should 
be intimately and creatively related to 
the process of sexual sublimation, while 
the sex taboo (institutionalized modesty ) 
is the arch-enemy of sublimation and 
the prime cause of impurity, is one of 
the many paradoxes with which nature 
has surrounded the sexual life. But it is 
a fact and a law pivotal in the sexual 
problem. 

No policy of mere toleration or of 
doing nothing will touch this problem. 
Nor will we progress at all if we ix 
our attention on mere overt acts, on the 
venereal peril or the economic phases 
of the sexual relation. These are im- 
portant questions, but they are not ques- 
tions of mental hygiene. Our question, 
and the one which Comstock in his way 
tried to answer, is this: What role 
shall the sexual interest—all those un- 
fathomable impulses which urge through 
the channels of sex and upward toward 
the heaven of the soul—be expected and 
encouraged to play in the spiritual life 
of man? 

Quoting Nietzsche again; 
from Thus Spake Zarathustra: 

“Tf I wished to shake this tree with 
my hands I could not do so. 

“But the wind which we do not see 
tormenteth and bendeth it wherever it 
listeth. By unseen hands we are bent 
and tormented worst. 

5s Once having passions thou 
call edst them evil. Now, however, thou 
hast nothing but thy virtues: they grow 
out of thy passions. 

“Thou laidest thy highest goal upon 


these passions: then they became thy 
virtues and delights. 


“And though thou wert from the stock 
of the choleric, or of the voluptuous, or 
of the religiously frantic, or of the vin- 
dictive: 

“At last thy passions grew virtues, and 
all thy devils angels. 

“Once thou hadst wild dogs in thy 
cellar; but at last they changed into 
birds and sweet singers.’ 

These suggestions can only be left, 
this article, as mere suggestions. They 
point toward no rough-and-ready solu- 
tion. They bear directly in no way on 
those problems of conduct which have 
usurped so undue a share of considera- 


this time 
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Satellite Cities 
A study of Industrial Suburbs 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor. 


This is the history and discussion of various towns 
started by industrial establishments in the vicinity ol 
large cities in England and America. an, 
Granite City, Gary and Fairfield are discussed in 
detail —the history of i foundation, their man- 
agement and the reasons Sr their success or failure. 
Because of its readable style the book will be of 
interest not only to those immediately concerned in 
civic development, but also to those who are interest- 

in whatever others are accomplishing in this 
particular field of endeavor. 


National Municipal League Series 
Edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


The World Crisis and its Meaning 


By Felix Adler, Leader of the Ethical 
Culture Society. 


This volume is not a war book, but primarily a 
work on social ethics, giving the views of one of 
the best known thinkers and moral leaders of today. 

r. Adler analyzes the causes of the war and its 
effects, both present and future, upon civilization 
and considers the possibilities of future international 
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Alice Henry 


The Trade Union Woman 


By Alice Henry, Formerly Editor of 
“Life and Labor’. 


This is a concise and interesting account of trade- 
unionism in its relation to working women in the 
United States, where there are eight million women, 
many of them young girls, engaged in wage earn- 
ing occupations. Miss Henry has devoted her 
life to the work of eliminating the unfair conditions 
under which women in trades are so often obliged 
to labor, and in this book she tells of the efforts these 
women have made and are making to overcome the 
existing evils by means of organization. She speaks 
from intimate knowledge of facts, and gives a 
decidedly readable account of union activity among 
wage earning women in the United States begin- 
ning with a small ate in the cotton mills of 
Patterson as early as he book secites the 
facts as they are, fe is bound to be an important 
factorin bringing to thelight some of the unfair condi- 
tions torced into the lives of many of the working 
women in the United States that only those best 
informed in matters of this kind realize could ever 
exist. 

Ready early in November 


Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net. 


Citizens in Industry 


By Charles Richmond Henderson, Late Prof. 
of Sociology, University of Chicago. 


Efficiency in the emplove is the employer's best 
asset, Better housing conditions, cleaner recreations, 
and wholesome thinking, all conducive to higher 
efficiency, will follow as a natural result when 
better working conditions ame provid In this 
book Dr. Henderson proves by conerete example 
how a high grade of efficiency has been obtained in 
many industries not only in America and England, 
but in India, China and Japan, where European 
models have been adapted to Oriental conditions 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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.on in the sexual problem. They sug- 
est not codes of conduct but new stand- 
rds of esthetic, spiritual and social 
value; not negative codes, but positive 
deals which, with positive social aid, 
vill be taken by the individual into his 
ywn soul as principles or living springs 
nf action socially given but subjectively 
sherished and cultivated. And _ their 
ext would be the familiar words of the 
zreatest teacher: “That they may have 
ife, and life in greater abundance.” 


A further word should be said, tying 
up these thoughts and the discussion of 
Anthony Comstock with the discussion 
of the theater. Drama has a great and 
mamfold role in the future of sex hy- 
giene. As suggested in the first article 
: of this series, it is the didactic form best 
adapted to the inculcation of new pas- 
sionate interests. We have seen its use 
as an instrument making for changed 
world-views. We have seen that the 
cheater is an inveterate lifter of taboos. 
{t may prove to be the main agency of 
the future in impressing new positive 
standards on the whole mass of men. 
Furthermore, it is a form of art in which 
all may do their share; the theater of 
tomorrow will bring emotional expres- 
siveness back into_the lives of millions 
of people. 
What a difference there is between 
any preachment or intellectual statement 
or mere objective chastisement, and 
such an achievement as this: Last year 
more than ten thousand people worked 
for months, with cumulative eager- 
ness of expectancy, to aid in shadowing 
forth this vision of the obligations and 
destiny of St. Louis as a community. 
Just such collective tension, pointed 
toward the creation of new social stand- 
ards and dreams, is possible in the field 
of mental hygiene. 

Two articles to follow will discuss 
these uses of the theater. 


DISMISSING THE 
PROFESSOR 


{Continued from page 134.] 


the source) to an article in the New 
York American (Hearst) six weeks af- 
ter Nearing had been dropped. Dr. 
White did not get Nearing’s corrobora- 
tion of the quotation. ; 

Mr. Nearing’s version of it is approxi- 
mately as follows: In a series of lec- 
tures at Chautauqua, N. Y., he studious- 
ly avoided all reference to universities 
and university endowments, but one day 
in talking of common schools he made 
a few harmless remarks. From this the 
American reporter who had been on his 
trail for days hunting a sensation made 
up the published story. The New York 
American is not a noted source of ex- 
act quotation. Nearing says he never 
said the things he is charged with say- 
ing. If he had said them it was in July, 
and a university trustee seriously ad- 


vances that as a reason why Nearing 
should have been dropped without a 
hearing in June—for the offense of be- 
ing misunderstood. 

But there is worse to come—the B 
case. Sometime last spring I heard the 
following story which was widely circu- 
lated within and without the university, 
and even carried as a complaint to the 
provost. In one of his quiz sections in 
economics the story ran that Nearing 
asked a student a question. 

“Where did you get that idea?’ he 
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asked,-on hearing the answer. 

“I got it at home from my father,” 
replied the student. 

“Who is your father?” 

“Judge B,” replied the student. 

“Humph,” said Nearing, “That’s about 
what you might expect from a Philadel- 
phia judge.” 

Nearing has a signed statement from 
the student to the effect that he was 
never asked such questions, and further 
that the young man was not even a 
member of Nearing’s quiz class. 
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One of Nearing’s faculty frien 
knowing that the story had gone to th 
provost and some of the trustees, tog 
this statement to the provost and to om 
of the trustees. I am informed tha 
even after this occurence this sam 
story influenced some of the trustee 
against Nearing, and seemed to be § 
factor in his dismissal. | 

There is no check, limit, or guarantes 
on anything when “misunderstood” ™ 
sufficient reason for expulsion withoum: 
investigation. By this token an act comé 
mitted one year becomes an offense five 
years later ‘although ex posi facto laws 
are prohibited by the American consti 
tution. # 

Nearing is loaded with well-chos 
and effective facts and he knows how t@= 
get them across. He has a genius for 
publicity and he has made his radicalism = 
effective. He is known as a radical with? 
advanced ideas as to the distribution of 
property. As a matter of fact he is con= 
sidered by many a more extreme radicak 
than he is in reality. This arose from 
what might almost appear to be a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation—witness the=** 
B story just mentioned. It is typical of *{| 
many, some of which went to the extent= ||| 
of blackening his personal characte 7 | 
with detailed villanies. i] 

Beyond a doubt the trustees, acting= 
with perfectly good intentions, in the?) 
small amount of time that they cam? 
spare from prodigious business respon- 4 
ibilities believed many things about 
Nearing that_were not true. This was 
emphasized by the fact that provost — 
and trustees were at times pelted with 
letters making complaints about Near- 
ing. This process of attrition wears. | 
deep unless assisted by a good waste- 
basket and a good broad view of the 
situation. : 

All of which merely serves to empha- ~ 
size the necessity of an orderly proced- ~ 
ure in the case of dismissal of pro- 
fessors which shall provide warning, a 
chance to be heard, investigation of 
facts and action by the most competent 
body. Thus only can we have the se- 
curity of position that will draw into 
the teaching profession the creative man 
who makes a real university. 

Then only will it be “impossible for 
university authorities to dismiss pro- 
fessors on grounds that will not bear the 
light and.then cover the action by vague 
references to the ‘best interests of the 
university... And on the other hand, it 
will be impossible for professors, dis- 
missed for incompetence or unfitness to 
pose aS martyrs to academic freedom.” 


nh, 


*From the New Republic, October 16, 
1915. 


A cash prize of fifty dollars is offered 
by the Grand Rapids, Mich., Association of 
Commerce for a civic song. It must be 
dignified, singable, patriotic and contain an 
acknowledgment of the Supreme Being. In 
length it must be from 24 to 32 lines. Con- 
ditions of the contest may be had of the 
association’s civic music committee. 
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tribution among the Industrial Policyholders 
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these diseases and the methods of prevention 
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A FASCINATING BOOK fiour A GREAT SOCIAL SERVICE 


MISS LILLIAN D. WALD’S 
THE HOUSE ON 
HENRY STREET 


Will be published Nov. 6 


As the head of the Henry Street Settlement on the East Side of 
New York City, Miss Wald has for twenty years watched the 
transforming miracles which have contracted centuries into years 
and made American citizens of Jew and Hun,Armenian and Slav. 
She tells, from the American side, the human story of immigration. 
Under her guidance, this settlement, with its wonderful organiza- 
tion for district nursing and its range of activities almost as wide - 
as the needs of mankind, has become a sort of moral galvanic 
battery of constructive social ideas. The book contains much 
material not included in Miss Wald’s articles in The Atlantic Monthly. 


“The record of one of the most valuable services to the nation.’”-—New York Tribune 
“Fiction, even at its best, could hardly hold the attention more closely." —Baltimore 
Evening News. 


While this announcement is probably sufficient to induce your personal 
order, we cannot refrain from suggesting your giving this book a promin- 
ent place on your list of gifts. Its. absorbing and informal account of a 
broad social service cannot help but inspire and inform anybody who 
is, or should be, concerned in social work. 


Lllustrated from etchings and drawings by Abraham Phillips, and trom photographs. $2.00 net. 


OTHER NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOOKS 
FICTION 
THE BENT TWIG. By Dorothy Canfield 


The romance of a typical American girl, by the author of “The Squirrel Cage” $1.35 net 
THE OLLIVANT ORPHANS. By Inez. Haynes Gillmore 
Another book like ‘Phoebe and Ernest.” $135 net 
NON-FICTION 
THE STAKES OF DIPLOMACY. By Walter Lippmann 
By the author of “A Preface to Politics’ and “‘Drift and Mastery.” $1.25 net 


FEMINISM IN GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA. By Katherine Anthony 


The first book to give a substantial and concrete statement of what Feminism 
means beyond the English Channel. $1.35 net 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. By Carl R. Fish 


In the American Historical Series. $2.75 net 


SOME MUSICIANS OF FORMER DAYS. By Romain Rolland 


From the earliest Operas thru Mozart. By the author of “Jean-Christophe.” $1.50 net 


THE FREUDIAN WISH. By Edwin B. Holt. 


A review of Freud’s work in its ethical aspect. $1.25 net 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 34 West 33d Street NEW YORK CITY 


These books may be purchased trom THE SURVEY. 


